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242 AMEN.—SOMETHING 


AMEN !—IN THE CATHEDRAL, ST. AN- 
DREWS. 


Here stood the altar in the ancient days, 
And here, no priest, a stranger I, and lone, 
Stand silent on the steps of mossy stone, 

Ascended once with highest notes of praise. 


All silent on the broken altar-stairs— 
While through the vacant window the blue 
heaven 
Looks wistful in, defrauded of the prayers 
Once here in high response and answer given. 


O silent shrine, that knows no matin-song, 

Nor voice of vespers through the falling dew ! 
O silent heart, distraught with echoes long 

Of the past prayers that find no voice in you ! 


Listen ! for in the gales and in the tides 
That sweep and echo round this northern shore, 
One voice of old devotion evermore, 
Priestlike, beside the fallen altar bides. 


The great sea speaks and the wild winds reply, 
They breathe their worship through the broken 
aisles ; 
Nor change the strain when. lowers the wintry 


b 
Nor when reluctant summer chides and smiles. 


And thus through all the year they sigh and 
say— 

Grave ministrants, answering in solemn strain 

Depth unto depth :—Amen! Amen! Amen ! 

The burden of the night and of the day. 


The storm’s wild heart gives forth no sharper 
cry, 
No warmer accents know the summer calm ; 
Monotonous from changeless sea and sky, 
It swells and falls, an everlasting psalm. 


Amen! Amen! Dumb on the altar-stairs 
I kneel, nor dare take up a loftier part, 
Knowing full well that in my speechless heart 

The lauds are faint, and broken are the prayers. 


Here once the glad Te Deum flung abroad 

To heaven the music of its matchless song ; 
Here once the Miserere wailed to God, - 

Joy ech ving sweet, and sorrow sobbing long. 


Bat silent, silent now through ages drear, 
In their old consecration standing dumb, 
The holy walls rise sad to heaven, and hear 
Through the long gloom those deeper voices 
come. 


Voices that know nor gladness nor lament— 
That thrill with no desire, nor conflict ken, 
But evermore, in one profound Amen, 

To all God’s will and all his ways consent. 





And thou, still sphere, where once my altar 
rose— 





LEFT UNDONE. 


Where youth, high priest of all glad mysteries, 
gan 


Of joy miraculous and endless woes,— 


Listen ! for in the aching silence round, 


O’er the lost lilies and the dying lights, 


The same deep voices, with an awful sound, 


Say their response through all the days and 
nights. 


Here once the prayers were more than words 


could tell, 
Impatient wishes that besieged the sky ; 


Nor was there doubt of any miracle, 


Save that life’s longings and its hopes could 
die. 


But now, subdued by tedious toils and cares, 


Desire falls faint—hope falters on the strain ; 
And Time and Nature with a deep Amen, 
Fill up the breaks and echoes of old prayers. 


Amen! Amen! No warmer voice of praise 

The ruined walls, the silent soul, may find ; 
But O thou solemn sea and mournful wind, 

Take up the burden of our elder days !— 


Amen! Our hearts are hushed, we frame again 

No other gospel of fresh hopes in store, 

But, weary of all tempests, join the strain 

That beats in grave accord on this stern shore. 
Amen! Amen! Amen! 


M. 0. W. 0 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Lasor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 

Something, uncompleted still, 
Waits the rising of the sun. 


By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace, or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits : 


Waits, and will not go away,— 
Waits, and will not be gainsaid. 

By the cares of yesterday 
Each to-day is heavier made, 


Till at length it is, or seems, 

Greater than our strength can bear,— 
As the burden of our dreams, 

Pressing on us everywhere ; 


And we stand from day to day 
Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say, 





Where lights burn bright, and sweet the Aves 
rang— 





Oh their shoulders held the sky. 
—Altlantic Monthly. 











HAWTHORNE ON ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 


From The Reader. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE ON ENGLAND 
AND THE ENGLISH. 


Our Old Home. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Author of ‘* Tfansformations,’’ ‘* The Scar- 
let Letter,’’ etc. InTwo Volumes. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Unoner the title of * Our Old Home ”’ Mr. 
Hawthorne has here published, both for his 
American fellow-countrymen and for our- 
selves, two volumes of descriptive sketches of 
England and the English, compiled from 
notes made in his journals during the years 
he recently spent among us in his capacity 
as Consul for the United States in Liverpool. 
The title of the book is significant. The 
Americans, one and all, still think of Eng- 
land as their Old Home. ‘ After all these 
bloody wars and vindictive animosities,”’ says 
Mr. Hawthorne, ‘‘ we have still an unspeak- 
able yearning towards England. When our 
forefathers left the old home, they pulled up 
many of their roots, but trailed along with 
them others which were never snapped asun- 
der by the tug of such a lengthening distance, 
nor have been torn out of the original soil by 
thé violence of subsequent struggles, nor 
severed by the edge of the sword. Even s0 
late as these days, they remain entangled 
with our heart-strings, and might often have 
influenced our national course like the tiller- 
ropes of a ship, if the rough gripe of England 
had been capable of managing so sensitive a 
kind of machinery.”” It must be plain to all 
who have read Mr. Hawthorn’s previous 
books that there is no American in whose 
genius these fibres of lingering connection 
with the old country are more firmly knitted 
than in his; and if, on the one hand, no 
American could have been more welcome in 
England in the representative capacity in 
which he was sent hither, it is probable, on 
the other hand, that America could have sent 
no one more thoroughly fitted to walk with 
meditative enjoyment over our English acres, 
note their picturesque features, and ‘lovingly 
exhaust their antique lore. Perhaps there is 
no American from whom a book about Eng- 
land would be expected with more affection- 
ate interest and with higher anticipations of 
pleasure than from Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
He isa favorite with us all. Whatever faults 
we have to find with other American writers, 
we all think him charming. In his writings 
we find none of the grotesque braggartism of 
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thought, word, and metaphor, none of the 
Mississippi-bred eloquence, which disgusts us 
so often in the writings and speeches of some 
even of his most celebrated countrymen, but, 
along with a genuine and original power of in- 
tellect and of fancy, all the grace, delicacy, 
and subtle ease and proportionateness of ex- 
pression to which we have been accustomed by 
our best native writers. We should take to 
him as readily, and with as little fear of offence 
to our literary taste as to De Quincey or Leigh 
Hunt or Thackeray, or any other of our most 
silver-tongued English authors, and yet with 
the certainty that it would not be De Quincey 
or Leigh Hunt or Thackeray that we should 
be reading, but precisely the American Haw- 
thorne. 

Well, the present is a beautiful book, and 
worthy of Hawthorne. If you want to see 
how a real artist and man of genius can de- 
scribe his tours and register his impressions 
of people and scenery, as compared with a, 
traveller of the Koch species ‘‘ doing” a 
country systematically for the purposes of a 
book, you can find no better specimen of the 
superior method than in these volumes. Mr. 
Hawthorne, indeed, does not in any sense, 
‘do’? England in their pages. He does not, 
divide England, or Great Britain, as in the 
maps of the *guide-books for tourists, into 
squares and districts, and devote a chapter to 
each district or square until the whole is 
surveyed. It dves not appear that he tray- 
elled over our country in that manner while 
he was here on his long visit. In these vol- 
umes, at least, it is but a few spots of the 
British territory that he touches with his 
reminiscences ; and, were his journeys over 
that territory during the period of his consul- 
ship to be indicated on a map from these vol- 
umes alone, the line would be a very inter- 
rupted one, and would cross but a portion 
here and there of the total surface. Liver- 
pool, as the seat of his consulate, was his 
head-quarters ; and the first chapter is about 
Liverpool, or rather about his consulate there, 
and the queer sorts of business which it de- 
volved upon him. It appears, however, that, 
in vacation-times, he used to reside a good 
deal in Leamington ; and a large portion of 
the book is taken up with excursions in the 
neighborhood of Leamington—more particu- 
larly to Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon. 
We follow him, also, to Oxford and its envi- 
rons. Then there are leaps away in one 
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coln and Boston; and there is, moreover, a 
rapid excursion into the south-west of Scot- 
land. Ere he left England, he seems to have 
shifted his quarters for a time to the neigh- 
borhood of Blackheath and Greenwich, and 
so to have been able to plunge into London 
when he liked. There are hints in the book 
of visits to other parts of England than those 
which have been mentioned, and probably in 
his journal there are recollections of many 
spots not named, or merely named in these 
volumes ; but so far as the volumes are con- 
cerned, the above is the outline, Here may 
seem meagre promise enough ; but let any 
one who thinks the promise meagre read the 
book, and he will find it rich, beyond most, 
in quaint fact, in description of scenery, in 
autobiographic anecdote, in reflection, in hu- 
mor, and in fancy. <A few extracts must 
serve to suggest the variety of this rich- 
ness :— 


‘* A Consular Experience.—A parcel of let- 
ters had been accumulating at the Consulate 
for two or three weeks, directed to a certain 
doctor of divinity, who had left America 
by a sailing-packet and was still upon the 
sea. In due time the vessel arrived, and the 


reverend doctor paid mea visit. He wasa 
fine-looking middle-aged gentleman, a perfect 
model of clerical propriety, scholar-like, yet 
with the air of a man of the world rather 
than a student, though overspread with the 

raceful sanctity of a —, metropolitan 


ivine, a part of whose duty it might be to 
exemplify the natural accordance between 
Christianity and good breeding. He seemed 
a little, excited, as an American is apt to on 
first arriving in England, but conversed with 
intelligence as well as animation, making 
himself so agreeable that his visit stood out 
in considerable relief from the monotony of 
my daily commonplace. As I learned from 
authentic sources, he was somewhat distin- 
guished in his own region for fervor and clo- 
quence in the pulpit, but was now compelled 
to relinquish it temporarily for the purpose 
of renovating his impaired health by an ex- 
tensive tour in Europe. Promising to dine 
with me, he took up his bundle of letters 
and wentaway. The doctor, however, failed 
to make his appearance at dinner-time, or to 
apologize the next day for his absence ; and, 
in the course of a day or two more, I for- 
got all about him, concluding that he must 
have set forth on his continental travels, the 
plan of which he had sketched out at our in- 
terview. But, by and by, I received a call 
from the master of the vessel in which he 
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direction, to Lichfield, and in another, to Lin-. 


had arrived. He was in some alarm about 
his nger, whose luggage remained on 
shipboard, but of whom nothing had been 
heard or seen since the moment of his de- 
parture from the consulate. We conferred 
together, the captain and I, about the expe- 
diency of setting the police on the traces (if 
any were found) of our vanished friend; but 
it struck me that the good captain was sin- 
gularly reticent, and that there was some- 
thing a little mysterious in a few points that 
he hinted at rather than expressed ; so that, 
scrutinizing the affair carefully, I surmised 
that the intimacy of life on shipboard might 
have taught him more about the reverend 
entleman than, for some reason or other, he 

eemed it prudent to reveal. At home, in 
our native country, I would have looked to 
the doctor’s personal safety, and left his 
reputation to take care of itself, knowing 
that the good fame of a thousand saintly 
clergymen would amply dazzle out any lam- 
entable spot on a single brother’s character. 
But, in scornful and invidious England, on 
the idea that the credit of the sacred office 
was measurably intrusted to my discretion, 
I could not endure, for the sake of American 
doctors of divinity generally, that this par- 
ticular doctor noel cut an ignoble figure in 
the police reports of the English newspapers, 
except at the last necessity. The clerical 
body, I flatter myself, will acknowledge that 
[acted on their own principle.. Besides, it 
was now too late; the mischief and violence, 
if any had been impending, were not of a 
kind which it requires the better part of a 
week to perpetrate ; and, to sum up the en- 
tire matter, I felt certain, from a good deal 
of somewhat similar experience, that, if the 
missing doctor still breathed this vital air, 
he would turn up at the consulate as soon 
as his money should be stolen or spent. Pre- 
cisely a week after this reverend person’s 
disappearance, there came to my office a tall, 
middle-aged gentleman in a blue military 
surtout, braided at the seams, but out at the 
elbows, and as shabby as if the wearer had 
been bivouacking in it throughout a Crimean 
campaign. It was buttoned up to the very 
chin, except where three or four of the but- 
tons were lost ; nor was there any glimpse 
of a white shirt-collar illuminating the rusty 
black cravat. <A grisly moustache was just 
beginning to roughen the stranger’s upper 
lip. He looked disreputable to the last de- 
gree, but still had a ruined air of good so- 
ciety glimmering about him, like a few 
specks of polish on a sword-blade that has 
lain corroding in a mud-puddle. I took him 
to be some American marine officer, of dissi- 
pated habits, or perhaps a cashiered British 
major, stumbling into the wrong quarters 
through the unrectified bewilderment of last 
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bight’s debauch. He greeted me, however, 
with polite familiarity, as though we had 
been previously acquainted; whereupon I 
drew coldly back (as sensible people natu- 
rally do, whether from strangers or former 
friends, when too evidently at odds with for- 
tune), and requested to know who my visitor 
might be, and what was his business at the 
consulate. ‘Am I then s0 changed?’ he 
exclaimed, with a vast depth of tragic indig- 
nation ; and, after a little blind and bewil- 
dered talk, behold! the truth flashed upon 
me, it was the doctor of divinity! IfI had 
meditated a scene or a coup de theatre, I could 
not have contrived a more effectual one than 
by this simple and genuine et of rec- 
ognition. The poor divine must have felt 
that he had lost his personal identity through 
the misadventures of one little week. And, 
to say the truth, he did look as if, like Job, 
on account of his especial sanctity, he had 
been delivered over to the direst temptations 
of Satan, and, proving weaker than the man 
of Uz, the arch-enemy had been empowered 
to drag him through Tophet, transforming 
him in the process from the most decorous 
of metropolitan clergymen into the rowdiest 
and dirtiest of disbanded officers. 1 never 


fathomed the mystery of his military cos- 
tume, but conjectured that a lurking sense 


of fitness had induced him to exchange his 
clerical garments for this habit of a sinner ; 
nor can I tell precisely into what pitfall, not 
more of vice than terrible calamity, he had 
precipitated himself,—bcing more than satis- 
fied to know that the outcasts of society can 
sink no lower than this poor, desecrated 
wretch had sunk. - To conclude this 
wretched story, the poor doctor of divinity, 
having been robbed of all his money in this 
little airing beyond the limits of propriety, 
was easily persuaded to give up the intended 
tour and return to his bereaved flock, who, 
very probably, were thereafter conscious of 
an increased unction in his soul-stirring elo- 
quence, without suspecting the awful depths 
into which their pastor had dived in quest 
of it. His voice is now silent. I leave it to 
members of his own profession to decide 
whether it was better for him thus to sin 
outright, and s0 to be let into the miserable 
secret what manner of man he was, or to 
have gone through life outwardly unspotted, 
making the first discovery of his latent evil 
at the judgment-seat. It has occurred to me 
that his dire calamity, as both he and I re- 
eagecn it, might have been the only method 
y which precisely such a man as himself, 
and so situated, could be redeemed. He has 
learned, cre now, how that matter stood.’’ 
‘¢ Lillington Churchyard, near Leamington. 
—A well-trodden path led across the church- 
yard ; and, the gate being on the latch, we 
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entered, and walked round among the graves 
and monuments. The latter were chiefly 
headstones, none of which were very old, so 
far as was discoverable by the dates; some, 
indeed, in so ancient a cemetery, were dis- 
agreeably new, with inscriptions glitterin 
like sunshine, in gold letters. The groun 
must have been dug over and over again in- 
numerable times, until the soil is made up of 
what was once human clay, out of aid 
have sprung successive crops of gravestones, 
that flourish their allotted time, and disa 

r like the weeds and flowers in their 

riefer period. ‘The English climate is very 
unfavorable to the endurance of memorials 
in the open air. Twenty years of it suffice 
to give as much antiquity of aspect, whether 
to tombstone or edifice, as a hundred years 
of our own drier atmosphere—so soon do the 
drizzly rains and constant moisture corrode 
the surface of marble or freestone. Sculp- 
tured edges lose their sharpness in a year or 
two; yellow lichens overspread a beloved 
name, and obliterate it while it is yet fresh 
upon some survivor’s heart. Time gnaws an 
English gravestone with wonderful appetite ; 
and, when the inscription is quite illegible, 
the sexton takes the useless slab away, and 
perhaps makes a hearthstone of it, and di 
up the unripe bones which it ineffectually 
tried to memorialize, and gives the bed to 
another sleeper. In the Charter Street bur- 
ial-ground at Salem, and in the old grave- 
yard on the hill at Ipswich, I have seen more 
ancient gravestones with legible inscriptions 
on them than in any English churchyard. 
And yet this same ungenial climate, hostile 
as it generally is to the long remembrance of 
departed people, has sometimes a lovely way 
of dealing with the records on certain monu- 
ments that lie horizontally in the open air. 
The rain falls into’ the deep incisions of the 
letters, and has scarcely time to Be" cried 
away before another shower sprinkles the flat 
stone again, and replenishes those little res- 
ervoirs. ‘The unseen, mysterious seeds of 
mosses find their way into the lettered fur- 
rows, and are made to germinate by the con- 
tinental moisture and watery sunshine of the 
English sky ; and, by and by, in a year, or 
two years, or many years, behold the com- 
plete inscription— 


Here Lyern ru Bopy, 


and all the rest of the tender falsehood—beau- 
tifully embossed in raised letters of living 
green, a bas-relief of velvet moss on the mar- 
ble slab! It becomes more legible, under the 
skyey influences, after the world has forgotten 
the deceased, than when it was fresh from the 
stone-cutter’s hands. It outlives the grief of 
friends. I first saw an example of this in Beb- 
bington churchyard, in Cheshire, and thought 
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that nature must needs have had a special 
tenderness for the person (no noted man, 
however, in the world’s history) so long ago 
laid beneath that stone, since she took such 
wonderful pains to ‘ keep his memory green.* 
Perhaps the proverbial phrase just quoted may 
have had its origin in the natural phenome- 
non here described. While we rested our- 
selves on a horizontal monument, which was 
elevated just high enough to be a convenient 
seat, I observed that one of the gravestones 
lay very close to the church,—so close that 
the droppings of the eaves would fall upon it. 
It seemed as if the inmate of that grave had 
desired to creep under the church-wall. On 
closer inspection, we found an almost illegible 
epitaph on the stone, and with difficulty made 
out this forlorn verse :— 


** Poorly lived, 
And poorly died, 
Poorly buried, 
And no one cried.’’ 


It would be hard to compress the story of a 
cold and luckless life, death, and burial into 
fewer words or more impressive ones ; at least, 
we found them impressive, perhaps because 
we had to re-create the inscription by scrap- 
ing away the lichens from the faintly traced 
letters. ‘The grave was on the shady and damp 
side of the church, endwise toward it, the 
headstone being within about three feet of 
the foundation wall; so that, unless the poor 
man was a dwarf, he must have been doubled 
up to fit him into his final resting-place. No 
wonder that his epitaph murmured against 80 
el a burial as this! His name, as well as 
could make it out, was T'reco,—John Treco, 
I think,—and he died in 1810, at the age of 
seventy-four. The gravestone is so overgrown 
with grass and weeds, so covered with un- 
sightly lichens, and so crumbly with time and 
foul weather, that it is questionable whether 
anybody will ever be at the trouble of deci- 
phering it again. But there is a quaint and 
sad kind of enjoyment in defeating (to such 
slight degree as my pen may do it) the prob- 
abilities of oblivion for poor John Treco, and 
asking a little sympathy for him, half a cen- 
tury after his death, and making him better 
and more widely known, at least, than any 
other slumberer in Lillington churchyard : 
he having been, as appearances go, the out- 
cast of them all.” 
‘* Shakspeare’s Grave and Bust in Stratford- 
on-Avon Church.—The poet and his family 
are in possession of what may be considered 


the very best burial-places that the church | 
affords. They lie in a row, right across the | 


breadth of the chancel, the foot of each grave- 
stone being close to the elevated floor on which 
the altar stands. Nearest to the side-wall, 





a Latin inscription addressed to his wife, and 
covering her remains ; then his own slab, with 
the old anathematizing stanza upon it ; then 
that of Thomas Nash, who married his grand- 
daughter ; then that of Dr. Hall, the husband 
of his daughter Susannah ; and, lastly, Susan- 
nah’s own. Shakspeare’s is the commonest- 
lookingslab of all, being just such a flagstone as 
Essex Street in Salem used to be paved with, 
when I was a boy. Moreover, unless my eyes 
or recollection deceive me, there isa crack 
across it, as if it had already undergone some 
such violence as the inscription deprecates. 
Unlike the other monuments of the family, it 
bears no name, nor am [ acquainted with the 
grounds or authority on which it is absolutely 
determined to be Shakspeare’s ; although, 
being ina range with those of his wife and 
children, it might naturally be attributed to 
him. But, then, why does his wife, who died 
afterwards, take precedence of him and oc- 
cupy the place next his bust ?_ And where are 
the graves of another daughter and a son, 
who have a better right in the family row than 
Thomas Nash, his grandson-in-law ? Might 
not one or both of them have been laid under 
the nameless stone? But it is dangerous tri- 
fling with Shakspeare’s dust ; so I forbear to 
meddle furthur with the grave (though the 
prohibition makes it tempting), and shall let 
whatever bones be in it rest in peace. Yet I 
must needs add that the inscription on the bust 
seems to imply that Shakspeare’s grave was 
directly underneath it. The poet’s bust is 
affixed to the northern wall of the church, the 
base of it being about a man’s height, orrather 
more, above the floor of the chancel. The 
features of this piece of sculpture are entirely 
unlike any portrait of Shakspeare that I have 
ever seen, and compel me to take down the 
beautiful, lofty-browed, and noble picture of 
him which has hitherto hung in my mental 
portrait-gallery. The bust cannot be said to 
represent a beautiful face or an eminently no- 
ble head ; but it clutches firmly hold of one’s 
sense of reality and insists upon your accept- 
ing it, if not as Shakspeare the poet, yet as 
the wealthy burgher of Stratford, the friend 
of John a’ Combe, who lies yonder in the 
corner. I know not what the phrenologists 
say to the bust. The forehead is but moder- 
ately developed, and retreats somewhat, the 
upper part of the scull rising pyramidally ; 
the eyes are prominent almost beyond the 
seep of the brow ; the upper lipis so 
ong that it must have been almost a deform- 
ity, unless the sculptor artistically exagger- 
ated its length, in consideration that, on the 
destal, it must be foreshortened by being 
ooked at from below. On the whole, Shak- 
speare musi have had a singular rather thana 
prepossessing face ; and it is wonderful how, 


beneath Shakspeare’s bust, is a slab bearing | with this bust before its eyes, the world has 
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persisted in maintaining an erroneous notion 
of his appearance, allowing painters and 
sculptors to foist their idealized nonsense on 
us all, instead of the genuine man. For my 
rt, the Shakspeare of my mind’s eye is 
enceforth to be a personage ofa ruddy Eng- 
lish complexion, with a reasonably capacious 
brow, intelligent and quickly observant eyes, 
a nose curved slightly outward, a long, queer 
upper lip, with the mouth a little unclosed 
beneath it, and cheeks considerably developed 
in the lower partand beneath thechin. But, 
when Shakspeare was himself (for nine-tenths 
of the time, according to all appearances, he 
was but the burgher of Stratford), he doubt- 
less shone through this dull mask and trans- 
figured it into the face of an angel.” 

‘‘ A Diseased Childin a London Workhouse. 
—In this chamber (which was spacious, con- 
taining a large number of beds) there was a 
clear fire burning on the hearth, as in all the 
other occupied rooms; and directly in front 
of the blaze sat a woman holding a baby, 
which, beyond all reach of comparison, was 
the most horrible object that ever afflicted my 
sight. Days afterwards—nay, even now, 
when I bring it up vividly before my mind’s 
eye—it seems to lie upon the floor of my heart, 
polluting my moral being with the sense of 
something grievously amiss in the entire con- 
ditions of humanity. The holiest man could 
not be otherwise than full of wickedness, the 
chastest virgin seemed impure, ina world 
where such a babe was possible. The gov- 
ernor whispered me, apart, that, like nearly 
all the rest of them, it was the child of un- 
healthy parents. Ah, yes! there was the 
mischief, This spectral infant, a hideous 
mockery of thé visible link which Love cre- 
ates between man and woman, was born of 
disease and sin. Diseased Sin was its father, 
and Sinful Disease its mother, and their off- 
spring lay in the woman’s arms like a nurs- 
ing Pestilence, which, could it live and grow 
up, would make the world a more accursed 
abode than ever heretofore. Thank Heaven, 
it couldnotlive! This baby, if we must give 
it that sweet name, seemed to be three or four 
months old, but, being such an unthrift 
changeling, might have been considerably 
older. It was all covered with blotches, and 
preternaturally dark and discolored ; it was 
withered away, quite shrunken and fleshless ; 
it breathed only amid pantings and gaspings, 
and moaned painfully at every gasp. The 
only comfort in reference to it was the evident 
impossibility of its surviving to draw many 
more of those miserable, moaning breaths ; 
and it would have been infinitely less heart- 
depressing to see it die, right before my eyes, 
than to depart and carry it alive in my re- 
membrance, still suffering the incalculable 
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express how horrible this infant was, neither 
ought I to attempt it. And yet I must add 
one final touch. Young as the poor little 
thing was, its pain and misery had endowed 
it with a premature intelligence, insomuch 
that its eyes seemed to stare at the bystanders 
out of their sunken sockets knowingly and ap- 
pealingly, as if summoning us one and all to 
witness the deadly wrong of its existence. At 
least, I so interpreted its look, when it posi- 
tively met and responded to my.own awe- 
stricken gaze, and therefore I lay the case, as 
far as am able, before mankind, on whom 
God has imposed the necessity to suffer in soul 
and body till this dark and dreadful wrong 
be righted.”’ 

** Horrors of Speech-Making at a Civic 
Dinner.—W hile I was thus amiably occupied, 
in criticising my fellow-guests, the mayor 
had got up to propose another toast; and, 
listening rather inattentively to the first sen- 
tence or two, I soon became sensible of a drift 
in his worship’s remarks that made me glance 
apprehensively towards Sergeant Wilkins. 
‘Yes,’ grumbled that gruff personage, shov- 
ing a decanter of port towards me, ‘ it is your 
turn next ;’ and seeing in my face, I suppose, 
the consternation of a wholly unpractised ora- 
tor, he kindly added, ‘It is nothing. A mere 
acknowledgment will answer the purpose. 
The less you say, the better they will like it.’ 
That being the case, [ suggested that perhaps 
they would like it best it I said nothing at 
all, But the sergeant shook his head. Now, 
on first receiving the mayor's invitation to 
dinner, it bad occurred to me that I might 
possibly be brought into my present predica- 
ment; but I had dismissed the idea from m 
mind as too disagreeable to be entertained, 
and, moreover, as so alien from my disposi- 
tion and character that Fate surely could not 
keep such a misfortune in store for me. If 
nothing else prevented, an earthquake or the 
crack of doom would certainly interfere be- 
fore | need rise to speak. Yet here was the 
mayor getting on inexorably—and, indeed, I 
heartily wished that he might get on and on 
forever, and of his wordy wanderings find no 
end. If the gentle reader, my kindest friend 
and closest confidant, deigns to desire it, Ican 
impart to him my own experience as a public 
speaker quite as indifferently as if it concerned 
another person. Indeed, it does concern an- 
other, or a mere spectral phenomenon, for it 
was not I, in my proper and natural self, 
that sat there at table or subsequently rose 
tospeak. At the moment, then, if the choice 
had been offered me whether the mayor should 
let off a speech at my head or a pistol, I should 
unhesitatingly have taken the latter alterna- 
tive. I had really nothing to say, not an idea 
in my head, nor, which was a great deal worse, 
any flowing words or embroidered sentences 





torture of its little life. I can by no means 
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in which to dress out that empty Nothing, 
and give it a cunning aspect of intelligence, 
such as might last the poor vacuity the little 
time it had to live. But time pressed ; the 
mayor brought his remarks, affectionately 
eulogistic of the United States, and highly 
compiimentary to their distinguished repre- 
sentative at the table, to a close, amid a vast 
deal of cheering; and the band struck up, 
‘ Hail Columbia,’ I believe, though, it might 
have been ‘ Old Hundred,’ or ‘ God Save the 
Queen’ over again, for anything that I 
should have known or cared. When the 
music ceased, there was an intensely disa- 
greeable instant, during which I seemed to 
rend away, and fling off the habit of a life- 
time, and rose, still void of ideas, but with 
preternatural composure, to make a speech. 
The guests rattled on the table, and cried 
‘Hear!’ most vociferously, as if now, at 
length, in this foolish and idly garrulous 
world, had come the long-expected moment 
when one golden word was to be spoken ; and 
in that imminent crisis I caught a glimpse of 
a little bit of an effusion of international sen- 
timent, which it might and must and should 
do to utter. Well; it was nothing, as the 
sergeant had said. What surprised me most 
was the sound of my own voice, which I had 
never before heard at a declamatory pitch, 
and which impressed me as belonging to some 
other person, who, and not myself, would be 
responsible for the speech: a prodigious con- 
solation and encouragement under the cir- 
cumstances! I went on without the slight- 
est embarrassment, and sat down amid great 
nee wholly undeserved by anything 
that I had spoken, but well won from Eng- 


lishmen, methought, by the new development 
of pluck that alone had enabled me to speak 
at all.”’ 


While the reader is going through the va- 
ried richness of the book which we have thus 
tried to exemplify by a few selected extracts 
(and we may say that we have rarely known 
a book which it was so difficult to exemplify 
by apt extracts, on account both of its chang- 
ing mood and matter, and the tendency of its 
best passages to lengthen themselves out), he 
will have been conscious from the first, unless 
he is unusually good-humored, or more defi- 
cient in patriotism than Englishmen gener- 
ally are, of the perpetual presence of an irri- 
tating and disturbing element. This is Mr. 
Hawthorne’s anti-English feeling. We can 
call it by no weaker name than that. From 
the beginning of the book to the end there is 
a succession, at intervals of only a few pages, 
of passages of the most acrid Americanism, 
conveying opinions respecting the English 





character which we should hardly have ex- 
pected from Mr. Hawthorne, did we not know 
that somehow every American man, woman, 
and child has of late conceived a cetestation 
of our nation so deep, so bitter, so intense, as 
to be comparable only to the feeling of the 
French, while yet revenge for Waterloo was 
the paramount desire of their Celtic souls. 
There is no way of showing the strength and 
keenness of this anti-English feeling which 
pervades the book, except by another series 
of extracts :— 


** That in the English Character which has 
lost America.—It has required nothing less 
than the boorishness, the stolidity, the self- 
sufficiency, the contemptuous jealousy, the 
half-sagacity, invariably blind of one eye and 
often distorted of the other, that characterize 
this strange people, to compel us to be a great 
nation in our own right, instead of continu- 
ing virtually, if not in name, a province of 
their small island. What pains did they 
take to shake us off, and have ever since taken 
to “4 us wide apart from them! It might 
seem their folly, but was really their fate, or, 
rather the providence of God, who has, doubt- 
less, a work for us to do, in which the mas- 
sive materiality of the English character would 
have been too ponderous a dead weight upon 
our progress.”’ 

** The One-Eyedness of the English.—The 
secret of English practical success lies in their 
characteristic faculty of shutting one eye, 
whereby they get so distinct and decided a 
view of what immediately concerns them that 
they go stumbling towards it over a hundred 
insurmountable obstacles, and achieve a mag- 
nificent triumph without ever being aware of 
half its difficulties. If General McClellan 
could but have shut his left eye, the right 
one would long ago have guided us into Rich- 
mond.”’ 

‘* English Girls.—The comely, rather than 
pretty, English girls, with their deep, healthy 

loom, which an American taste is apt to 
deem fitter for a milkmaid than for a lady.” 

‘* Elderly English Ladies.—\ have heard a 
good deal of the tenacity with which English 
ladies retain their personal beauty toa late 
period of life; but (not to suggest that an 
American eye needs use and cultivation before 
it can quite appreciate the charm of English 
beauty at any age) it strikes me that an Eng- 
lish lady of fifty is apt to become a creature 
less refined and delicate, as far as her phy- 
sique goes, than anything that we western 
people class under the name of woman. She 
has an awful ponderosity of frame, not pulpy, 
like the lopser development of our few fat 
women, but massive with solid beef and 
streaky tallow; so that (though struggling 
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manfully against the idea) you inevitably 
think of her as made up of steaks and sir- 
loins. When she walks, her advance is ele- 
phantine. When she sits down, it is ona 
great round space of her Maker’s footstool, 
where she looks as if nothing could ever move 
her. She im awe ant respect by the 
muchness of her personality, to such a de- 
gree that you probably credit her with far 
greater moral and intellectual force than she 
can fairly claim. Her Visage is usually 
grim and stern, seldom positively forbidding, 
yet calmly terrible, not merely by its breadth, 
and weight of feature, but because it seems 
to express so much well-founded self-reliance, 
such acquaintance with the world, its toils, 
troubles, and dangers and such sturdy capacity 
for trampling down afoe. Without anything 
positively salient, or actively offensive, or, in- 
deed, unjustly formidable to her neighbors, 
she has the effect of a seventy-four gun-ship 
in time of peace; for while you assure your- 
self that there is no real danger, you cannot 
help thinking how tremendous would be her 
onset, if Pageeciously inclined, and how fu- 
tile the effort to inflict any counter-injury. 
She certainly looks tenfold—nay, a hundred- 
fold—better able to takercare of herself than 
our slender-framed and haggard womenkind ; 
but I have not found reason to suppose that 


the English dowager of fifty has actually 


greater courage, fortitude, 


and strength of 
character than our women 


of similar age, or 


even a tougher physical endurance than they. | F; 


Morally, she is strong, 
ety, and in the common routine of social af- 
fairs, and would be found powerless and 
timid in any exceptional strait that might call 
for energy outside of the conventionalities 
amid which she fas grown up. You can 
meet this figure in the street, and live, and 
even smile at the recollection. But conceive 
of her in a ball-room, with the bare brawny 
arms that she invariably displays there, and 
all the other corresponding deveiopment, such 
as is beautiful in the maiden blossom, but a 
spectacle to howl at in such an overblown 
cabbage-rose as this.’ 

‘* The Americans and the English.—W e, in 
our dry atmosphere, are getting too ner- 
vous, haggard, dyspeptic, extenuated, unsub- 
Stantial, theoretic, and need to be made 
grosser. John Bull, on the other hand, has 

rown bulbous, long-bodied, short-legged, 
eavy-witted, material, and, in a word, too 
intensely English.” 

*¢ English Narrowness common to all Classes. 
—This insular narrowness is exceedingly 
queer, and of very frequent occurrence, and 
is quite as much a characteristic of men of ed- 
ucation and culture as of clowns,” 

‘* Earthiness of the English Character. 
The English character, as I conceive it, is by 


I suspect only in soci- 





no means a very lofty one ; they seem to have 
a great deal of earth and grimy dust clinging 
about them, as was probably the case with 
the stalwart and quarrelsome people who 
sprouted up out of the soil, after Cadmus had 
sown the Dragon’s teeth. And yet, though 
the individual Englishman is sometimes pre- 
ternaturally disagreeable, an observer stand- 
ing aloof has a sense of natural kindness 
towards them in the lump.” 

“* English Admirals.—Nine-tenths of these 
distinguished admirals, for instance, if their 
faces tell the truth, must needs have been 
blockheads, and might have served better, 
one would imagine, as wooden figure-heads 
for their own s ups, than to direct any diffi- 
cult and intricate scheme of action from the 
quarter-deck. 1t is doubtful whether the 
same kind of men will hereafter meet with a 
similar degree of success; for they were vic- 
torious chiefly through the old English hardi- 
hood, exercised in a field of which modern 
science had not yet got possession. Rough 
valor has lost something of its value since 
their days, and must continue to sink lower 
and lower in the com arative estimate of 
warlike qualities. In the next naval war, as 
between England and France, I would bet, 
methinks, upon the Frenchman’s head.” 

** Liking of Englishmen to have themselves, 
Weghed.—Tt seemed very singular—though,, 
of course, I immediately classified it as an. 
English characteristic—to see (at Greenwich 
air) a great many portable weighing-ma- 
chines, the owners of which cried out con- 
tinually and amain, ‘ Come, know your 
weight! Come, come, know your weight to-. 
day! Come, know your weight! "—and a 
multitude of people, mostly large in the- 
irth, were moved by this vociferation to sit 
own in the machines. I know not whether: 
they valued themselves on their beef, and. 
estimated their standing as members of go-. 
ciety at so much a pound ; but I shall set it 
down as a national peculiarity, and a symbol. 
of the preninne of the earthly over the 
spiritual element, that Englishmen are won- 
derfully bent on knowing how solid and phys- 
ically ponderous they are.”’ 

** English Girls again.—To be frank, how- 
ever, at the first glance, and to my American 
eye, they looked all homely alike, and the 
chivalry that I suggest is more than I could 
have been capable of at any period of my 
life. They seemed to be country lasses, of 
sturdy and wholesome aspect, with coarse- 
grained, cabbage-rosy cheeks, and, I am 
willing to suppose, a stout texture of moral 
principle, such as would bear a good deal of 
rough usage without suffering much detri- 
ment. But how unlike the trim little dam- 
sels of my native land! I desire above all 
things to be courteous; but, since the plain. 
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truth must be told, the soil and climate of 
England produce feminine beauty as rarely 
as they do delicate fruit, and, though admi- 
rable specimens of both are to be met with, 
they are the hot-house ameliorations of re- 
fined society, and apt, moreover, to relapse 
into the coarseness of the original stock. 
The men are manlike, but the women are 
not beautiful, though the female Bull be well 
enough adapted to the male.” 

‘* English Notions of Female Virtue in the 
Lower Ranks.—It has often seemed to me 
that Englishmen of station and respectabil- 
ity, unless of a peculiarly philanthropic turn, 
have neither any faith in the feminine purity 
of the lower orders of their country-women, 
nor the slightest value for it, allowing its 

ossible existence. The distinction of ranks 
is 20 marked, that the English cottage dam- 
sel holds a position somewhat analogous to 
that of the negro girl in our Southern States.” 

** Origin of English Frankness.—These Eng- 
lishmen are certainly a franker and simpler 
wg than ourselves, from peer to peasant ; 

ut, if we can take it as compensatory on 
our part (which I leave to be considered), 
that they owe those noble and manly quali- 
ties to a coarser grain in their nature, and 
that, with a finer one in ours, we shall ulti- 
mately acquire a marble polish of which 
they are unsusceptible, I believe that this 
may be the truth.” 

** The English insensible to their own Antiq- 
uities.—It is well that America exists, if it 
were only that her vagrant children may be 
impressed and affected by the historical mon- 
uments of England in a degree of which the 
native inhabitants are evidently incapable.” 

** Personal Appearance of the Englsh.—It 
being the first considerable assemblage of Eng- 
lishmen that I had seen, my honest impres- 
sion about them was, that they were a heavy 
and homely set of people, with a remarkable 
roughness of aspect and behavior, not repul- 
sive, but beneath which it required more fa- 
miliarity with the national character than I 
then possessed always to detect the good 
breeding of a gentleman. Being generally 
middle-aged, or still further advanced, they 
were by no means graceful in figure ; for the 
comeliness of the youthful Englishman rap- 
idly diminishes with years, his body appear- 
ing to grow longer, his legs to abbreviate 
themselves, and his stomach to assume the 
dignified prominence which justly belongs to 
that metropolis of his system. His face (what 





with the acridity of the atmosphere, ale at 


lunch, wine at dinner, and a well-digested 
abundance of succulent food) gets red and 
mottled, and develops at least one additional 
chin, with a promise of more ; so that, finally, 
a stranger recognizes his animal part at the 
most superficial glance, but must take time 
and a little pains to discover the intellectual. 
Comparing him with an American, I really 
thought that our national paleness and lean 
habit of flesh gave us greatly the advantage in 
an gesthetic point of view. It seemed to me, 
moreover, that the English tailor had not done 
so much as he might and ought for these heavy 
figures, but had gone on wilfully exaggerating 
their uncouthness by the roominess of their 
garments ; he had evidently no idea of accu- 
racy of fit, and smartness was entirely out of 
his line. But, to be quite open with the 
reader, I afterwards learned to think that this. 
aforesaid tailor has a deeper art than his 
brethren among ourselves, knowing how to 
dress his customers with such individual pro- 
priety that they look as if they were born in 
their clothes, the fit being to the character 
rather than to the form. If you make an Eng- 
lishman smart (unless he be a very excep- 
tional one, of whom I have seen a few), you 
make him a monster ; his best aspect is that 
of ponderous respectability .”’ 


This will be enough for the present. We 
think we can honestly pledge ourselves that, 
in making these extracts and stringing them 
thus together, we have not, in the least, mis- 
represented the general tenor of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s book as respects his views of the Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen who now tenant 
the ** Old Home.”’? We find, indeed, in our 
notes of the book, made while reading it, one 
solitary entry thus expressed : ‘* A word for 
the English—page so and 80 ;”” but, on reading 
on through the rest of the passage so noted, 
we find that we were obliged to add, ** But, 
ends, after all, in more vinegar.’ Now, we 
like Mr. Hawthorne too much to det him off 
with all this. We do not so much mind his 
calling ourselves gross and one-eyed and 
earthly and what not; but he has insulted 
our female relatives all round, including our 
most venerated and substantially built maiden 
aunt, who has been in tears ever since. So 
we mean to have it out with him. But that 
cannot be this week. 
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THE FRENCH CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


From The Westminster Review. 
THE FRENCH CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
1. Correspondence relating to Affairs in Mexico 
(Parliamentary Papers). 1861-2. 
2. Documents relating to Mexican Affairs pre- 
sented to the American Congress. 1862. 
3. The Paris ** Moniteur.”’ 


Tue French conquest of Mexico may justly 
be termed the most extraordinary event of our 
day. It deserves the title, not because it is 
the most important, although it would be 
difficult to indicate any other so pregnant 
with momentous possibilities ; not because it 
is the greatest, for there is little of grandeur 
in any sense surrounding it ; but because it is 
the most entirely out of keeping with the 
character, spirit, and circumstances of the 
time which produced it. It is the prodigy, 
the monstrous birth of an age likeours. The 
civilized world seemed to have made up its 
mind resolutely, and once for all, to have no 
more wars of mere aggression, or conquest 
for the sake of conquest. Every one consid- 
ered himself quite justified in believing that 
the volume of history which told of such deeds 
might be regarded as closed forever. So far 


at least it wasassumed that we had progressed 
on the road to peace, international harmony, 


and true civilization. The doctrine of non- 
intervention, so long preached as a principle, 
had come at length to be regarded as a prac- 
tical law. It scemed to be the settled policy 
of all nations pretending to be civilized that 
no foreign interference should be any longer 
allowed to dictate the destinies of independent 
states. Even Russia, Austria, and Spain had 
formally announced their determination to 
adhere to this principle. France of course 
had proclaimed it loudest of all. Scarcely an 
imperial address had been delivered, scarcely 
a ministerial reply spoken, scarcely an official 
manifesto issued in France for years which 
did not reiterate and glorify the principle of 
non-intervention in that magniloquent and 
resonant style which has so much charm for 
the ears of French audiences. Suddenly a 
French expedition crossed the Atlantic. Pro- 
claiming as usual the principle of non-inter- 
vention, it intervened in the most intimate 
affairs of a foreign and independent nation. 
Shouting that the empire meant peace, it 
opened a bloodthirsty and aggressive war. 
Announcing that France had sent her soldiers 
to give security and happiness to the people 
of Mexico, it sacked Mexican towns and 
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slaughtered heaps of Mexican soldiers. 
Trumpeting the mission of France to be the 
maintenance of the rights of all independent 
nationalities, it destroyed by force of arms an 
independent Republic, and forced the Mexi- 
ean people to accept as Provisional Governors 
the very men whom it had driven from its 
shores, and to accept them, too, as a prelim- 
inary condition to the founding of an empire. 
Such a series of events may well awaken 
the wonder of an industrial, progressive, and 
rather prosaic age like ours. Unfortunately 
the world, although perhaps peaceably in- 
clined, is certainly not peaceful, and atten- 
tion has been drawn away from the progress 
of events in Mexico. Europe has her own 
wars and struggles of various kinds to engage 
her interest. When the Mexican expedition 
began, we were all looking out for a new se- 
ries of events in the effort for Italian indepen- 
dence. Long before it had concluded, we were 
engaged in watching the course of the Polish 
struggle for liberty, and speculating upon our 
own possible share in directing and sustaining 
it. Overarching all these subjects of interest 
was the vast and portentous American War, 
covering Europe as well as the Transatlantic 
Continent with its shadow. The progress 
and consequence of the French expedition to 
Mexico might well appear insignificant, when 
compared with the events which more imme- 
diately challenged our attention. It was only 
the consummation of the work which at length 
startled Europe into consciousness. When it 
was found that a deed only fitted for the six- 
teenth century had actually been accom- 
plished in the nineteenth ; when it was no 
longer doubtful that France had gone out in 
the broad daylight of our civilized age, and 
subjugated by force an independent foreign 
state, without even the formula of a declara- 
tion of war; when it was an acknowledged 
fact that the French Government had delib- 
erately, and as the result of long and secret 
planning, done that which up to the last mo- 
ment it had solemnly affirmed that it never 
could dream of doing ; then Europe began to 
think that the events in Mexico were not so 
unimportant after all. Weare not anxious 
to mitigate the shock which stirred the minds - 
of all thinking men when the news reached 
Europe that Marshal Forey had founded a 
Mexican Empire. On the contrary we desire 
to call attention to the fact, that the conquest 
of Mexico by Marshal Forey only differs from 
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that which Hernando Cortes accomplished, 
because it wants all the elements of the ro- 
mantic, the chivalrous, and the daring which 
made even the worst features of the Spanish 
soldier’s invasion seem attractive and pictur- 
esque. We desire to show that the French 
intervention in Mexico was strictly and 
simply a war of aggression and conquest ; 
that there is not the vaguest shadow of a pre- 
text in moral or international law to justify 
it; and that it was in great measure accom- 
plished under the shelter of the resolute and 
uncompromising protestations with which 
the French Government continued up to the 
very last moment to repudiate any intention 
of doing that which it had all along schemed, 
plotted, and determined to do. 

Of course there are three ways of criticis- 
ing the Mexican expedition and its result. 
We may state, then, briefly the three issues : 
First, Did the Mexican Government deserve 
its fate? Second, Is the result likely to 
prove, on the whole, a benefit to Mexico? 
And thirdly, Supposing even that these two 
questions were answered in the affirmative, 
would the conduct of France thereby stand 
justified? To any man possessed of moral 
principle and calm judgment it can hardly 
be necessary to say that the defects of the 
Mexican Government and the prospect of es- 
tablishing a better system do not furnish any 
justification, or even palliation, for the con- 
duct of France in invading and subjugating 
the country. To acknowledge such a plea 
would be to admit the right of every power- 
ful sovereign to invade any weak country he 
pleases, provided only that he thinks it is 
badly governed, and believes himself capable 
of governing it better. ‘To acknowledge such 
a plea would be practically to restore not 
merely the policy of Charlemagne, but the 
policy of Alaric and Attila. The great hope 
of our age was that it had utterly got over 
the notion of any such right, had outlived it, 
and seen it fairly consigned to the tomb of 
history. We desire, however, to show that 
the defects of the Mexican Government were 
not such as to afford ground for or even ex- 
cuse a foreign invasion; that they were not 
defects which threatened in the remotest de- 
gree the existence cr the tranquillity of any 
foreign country ; that they were not put for- 
ward as pleas justifying an invasion ; and 
that there was no ground for regarding them 
either as peculiar to Mexico or likely to be 





permanent there. It is our object to make 
it clear that the French conquest of Mexico 
was the work of selfishness, ambition, and 
treachery throughout; and while acknowl- 
edging fully that even from so great a wrong 
Mexico and the world in general may proba- 
bly derive some direct and indirect advan- 
tage, to point out the serious consequences 
with which future years are threatened by 
the audacious reaction against all existing 
and recognized political principles of which 
the Emperor Napoleon and his Government 
have been guilty. 

There is the less need for scruple in de- 
scribing and characterizing the nature of the 
policy pursued in Mexico, inasmuch as it is 
the work of the French Emperor and his 
Government exclusively. The weakness of 
the French people for military glory, even 
though achieved in wars of mere aggression, 
is of course proverbial ; but it is only justice 
to France to say that the Mexican war never 
obtained the slightest amount of popularity 
in the country. lt was looked upon with 
coldness, indifference, dislike, or contempt. 
Even the glow of excitement which victory 
must always awaken in the hearts of a brave 
people did little to animate Frenchmen into 
exultation over the conquest of Mexico. Any 
one in a position to compare the state of 
French feeling in regard to the Mexican war 
with that which prevailed during the Cri- 
mean or the Italian campaign, or even with 
that which was evident while there seemed a 
chance of intervention in favor of Poland, 
can have no doubt as to the little share which 
France, the nation, had in the fate of the 
Transatlantic republic. It was the work of 
imperial ambition ; nay, there are those who 
say that imperial ambition itself was but an 
instrument, and that the two proverbial 
agencies of immemorial mischief—the priest 
and the petticoat—are the true founders of 
the Empire of Mexico. We have, at all 
events, a decisive and strictly practical mode 
of ascertaining what Paris at least thought 
of the Mexican expedition. At the late 
elections, the men who carried all before 
them in Paris were those who had during 
the previous session been mainly conspicuous 
for their denunciation and exposure of its 
motives and its policy. In the session of 
1861 and 1862, Jules Favre and his col- 
leagues chiefly directed their opposition to 
the policy of the Government in Rome. 
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During the session of 1863 their attacks 
were aimed against the Mexican expedition. 
For this they were taunted, insulted, stigma- 
tized by the talking ministers and the minis- 
terial prints. They were branded as unpa- 
triotic, as enemies of their country. They 
were told that their words were the sole en- 
couragement to Juarez and General Ortega. 
They were informed that printed copies of 
their unpatriotic speeches were being circu- 
lated in thousands through the camps of the 
enemies of France. All this of course was 
deliberately designed to rouse the national 
and partisan passions of the French people 
against the men who thus strove to enfeeble 
the arm of France in Mexico. France re- 
plied through Paris, by returning these very 
men as representatives: returning them by 
enormous and overwhelming majorities, amid 
a perfect outburst of national enthusiasm. 
In the face of such a fact it would be hope- 
less to contend that the Mexican expedition 
is popular in France. 

It will only be necessary to glance very rap- 
idly at the condition of things in Mexico 
which invited and justified the joint interven- 
tion of Spain, France, and England. Noone 
can question the fact that Mexico was ina 
deplorable and disorganized state. The Con- 
stitutional Government of Benito Juarez was 
in power, so faras any government could be 
said at that moment to hold power. The re- 
actionary or Church party still struggled 
perseveringly to regain the supremacy, un- 
der the leadership of such men as Marquez 
and Mejia, then described by the ministers of 
all the foreign powers as infamous and blood- 
thirsty miscreants, but the protegés, allies, 
and accomplices of the Emperor of the French, 
A sort of guerilla warfare of the most sangui- 
nary kind was carried on, Two of the most 
potent and remorseless impulses animated the 
Church party—hostility of race and hostility 
of religious feeling. Juarez, as an Indian, 
was hated by those who belonged to the dregs 
of Spanish society and those of mixed blood 
who chose to think themselves the high castes 
of Mexico. The country was literally ex- 
hausted by successive revolutions. In forty 
years it had passed through thirty-six differ- 
ent forms of government, and had had over 
seventy presidents. The national resources 
were heavily encumbered by debts to British 
and French subjects as well as to others. The 


to restore anything like order. Probably it 
might have done more than it did; probably 
it lacked sincere desire to deal fairly with for- 
eign claims ; certainly it lacked energy and 
spirit. Still there is much to be said in its 
favor. The American representative in Mex- 
ico thus wrote in June, 1861: ‘ Progress 
has been made. The signs of regeneration, 
though few, are still visible. Had the pres- 
ent liberal party enough of money at com- 
mand to pay an army of ten thousand men, I 
am satisfied it could suppress the present op- 
position, restore order, and preserve internal 
peace.”’ The British Chargé d’ Affaires, Mr. 
Mathew, wrote to his Government on May 
12th of the same year: ‘* However faulty 
and weak the present Government may be, 
they who witnessed the murders, the acts of 
atrocity and plunder, almost of daily occur- 
rence under the government of General Mira- 
mon and his counsellors, Senor Diaz and 
General Marquez, cannot but appreciate the 
existence of law and justice. Foreigners, es- 
pecially, who suffered so heavily under that 
arbitrary rule, and by the hatred and intol- 
erance towards them which are a dogma of 
the Church party in Mexico, cannot but make 
a broad distinction between the past and the 
present.”? So exhausted were the national 
funds that a government mission to Paris was, 
Mr. Mathew states, long delayed by the diffi- 
culty of procuring the small sum of money 
necessary for the journey. ‘‘ I donot believe 
it possible,’’ writes Mr. Mathew, ‘ that the 
Church party, or that the former reign of in- 
tolerance and gross superstition can ever be 
restored to power ; so far, at lesst, has been 
secured by the result of the last civil war— 
the first contest for principles, it may be re- 
marked, in this Republic.’’ Mr. Mathew had 
not counted upon the possibility of a French 
expedition to restore the Church party, aided 
by the person whom he describes as ‘* the in- 
famous Marquez, and who was even then pur- 
suing ‘‘ his course of murder and rapine.’’ 
We must also note the following sentence from 
Mr. Mathew’s despatch: ‘ The Mexican Gov- 
ernment has been accused, and not without 
some reason, of having frittered away the 
Church property recently nationalized ; but 
it must be remembered that while forced con- 
tributions, plunder, and immense supplies 
from the Church and its supporters, have en- 
abled Generals Zuloaga and Miramon to sus- 
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tutional Government abstained fromsuch acts, 
and have the sole robbery of the conducta at 
Lagos, towards the close of the war, to an- 
swer for.”’ Now it is to this condition of 
things that we invite the attention of our read- 
ers. Whatever were the defects of the Jua- 
rez Government, it was the only promising 
government which had made its appearance 
for years ; it was the only one which seemed 
likely to be guided by liberal and constitu- 
tional principles, and it had succeeded in over- 
throwing one of the most despicable, disgrace- 
ful, and sanguinary systems which ever 
debased and exhausted a country. It was 
suffering from the most. utter poverty, and 
striving to make head against a countless va- 
riety of difficulties. It was entitled to expect 
from liberal powers if not assistance, at least 
indulgence—if not indulgence, at least fair 
dealing. But just at this moment it wassud- 
denly and sharply brought to book by Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, and challenged, un- 
der pain of instant war, to pay up the debts 
and make reparation for the crimes of its pre- 
decessors—of the predecessor especially whom 
it had expelled from power. 

Let us illustrate the actual position of the 
Juarez Government by a supposititious case 
which will be intelligible to allreaders. Sup- 
pose that the Bourbon Government of Naples 
had been running a long score with Great 
Britain for debts due to British subjects un- 
der national guarantees, and for outrages upon 
other British subjects which the Neapolitan 
Government was bound to redress, but did 
not. Suppose effort after effurt had been 
made at arrangement of the claims by any kind 
of amicable compromise ; that conventions 
had been made and never kept, promises given 
which were immediately broken. Just when 
the British Government found its patience ut- 
terly exhausted, there came the Garibaldian 
revolution, which drove out the Bourbons and 
placed Victor Emmanuel on their throne. 
Suppose further, that the new king, instead of 
having a powerful army of his.own and large 
resources, succeeded toa bankrupt state, with 
scarcely a regiment of decent organization. 
What would be his position if suddenly called 
upon by England to pay up, under penalty of 
instant war, all the debts, and make compen- 
sation for all the outrages of the predecessors 
whom he had expelled? Such was exactly 
the position of the Juarez Government in 
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though British subjects suffered outrage dur- 
ing Juarez’s rule at that very time, yet it 
must be always borne in mind that, with 
scarcely any exception, the wrongs to redress 
which the intervention took place were com- 
mitted by his predecessors. Some of the out- 
rages of the former class, too, were perpe- 
trated by Marquez and his followers, whom 
Ortega the Juarez general was striving to 
crush or capture. At the same time it is, of 
course, neither necessary nor possible to con- 
ceal the fact that society was terribly disor- 
ganized, that robberies and crimes of violence 
were of frequent commission, and were al- 
lowed to escape too often anpunished, and 
that in such instances as the murder of Mr. 
Beale, an Englishman, and the shot fired 
(during the excitement ofa popular rejoicing) 
at the French Minister, the Mexican Govern- 
ment does not appear to have taken any 
prompt steps to bring the offenders to justice. 
Perhaps in some of these instances the fact 
that diplomatic relations had been previously 
broken off by France and England had some- 
thing to do with the carelessness and negli- 
gence of the Mexican Government. Juarez, 
perhaps, consoled himself with a reflection 
like that contained in the vulgar old proverb 
which declares it as convenient to be hanged 
for a sheep as foralamb. It must be owned, 
too, that whatever may be the usage of inter- 
national law, it is not easy clearly to define 
the precise degree of responsibility which\ 
should be visited upon the government of a 
disorganized country for the crimes of indi- 
vidual subjects. 

But we must not be understood as blaming 
the course which the British Government 
pursued in endeavoring to enforee the pay- 
ment of just obligations and to exact repara- 
tion for serious wrongs. On the contrary, 
we entirely approve of it. No one can read 
the diplomatic documents without being struck 
by the calmness, good temper, moderation, 
and scrupulous respect for the national rights 
of Mexico which characterize the despatches 
of Earl Russell. The British Government, as 
Earl Russell explained, has not usually inter- 
fered on behalf of those of its subjects who 
choose to lend money to foreign governments ; 
but the Government of Juarez, while tempo- 
rarily established at Vera Cruz, had concluded 
an arrangement making over a certain pro- 
portion ofthe custom receipts to British bond- 
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the Convention bonds. This fact unquestion- 
ably raised the transaction to the rank of an 
international obligation which our Govern- 
ment was fairly entitled to enforce. In re- 
gard to the famous robbery of the funds de- 
posited for security at the house of the Brit- 
ish legation, the English Government could 
not be expected to admit the plea that that 
robbery was committed by the predecessors 
of Juarez. As we have said, nearly all the 
subjects of complaint were furnished by Jua- 
rez s predecessors, But although this fact 
constituted a fair plea fur indulgence, it would 
form no ground on which to claim remission. 
The party which succeeds to the advantages 
of rule succeeds also to its debts and draw- 
backs. Great Britain was of course bound 
to deal in such cases exactly as if one Govern- 
ment had always ruled over Mexico. More- 
over, it had been the constant habit of Mex- 
ican administrations to endeavor to evade 
obligations by pleading that not they but 
their predecessors had incurred them. We, 
therefore, hold that England had a strict 
right to enforce her claims. But in pleading 
for Juarez the fact that he was called to ac- 
count for the wrong-doings of his predeces- 
sors, we argue not that he should be allowed 
to evade all responsibility, but that the forci- 
ble suppression of his Government, and the 
subjugation of his country by a foreign power, 
because the government he set aside had left 
debts unpaid and wrongs unrepaired, can only 
be considered as a crime against Mexico and 
an outrage against civilization. It is because 
we approve of tie conduct of Great Britain 
that we denounce the conduct of France. 

In an evil hour for itself, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment took a step which seemed as if de- 
signed to impress on European claimants the 
idea that deliberate bad faith was to be its 
system, and that nothing but sheer force 
could exact fair dealing. It is known to our 
readers that Mexico had entered into arrange- 
ments from time to time to pay off her debts 
—the British Bondholders’ debt, the Spanish 
Convention, the Anglo-Spanish Convention, 
the French Convention, the American Claims, 
ete., ete.—by hypothecating her revenues, 
chiefly the tobacco duties, and appropriating 
a percentage of the Customs duties. ‘The re- 
sult of these arrangements came practically 
to very little. But in July, 1861, the Mexi- 
can Government and Congress adopted a res- 
olution and issued a decree, taking the whole 
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product of the revenues into their own hands 


and suspending all payments assigned to for- 
eign claimants by the British, French, and 
Spanish Conventions. It was this step which 
led to a decisive rupture. The French Min- 
ister, M. de Saligny, broke off diplomatic 
intercourse with the Juarez Government at 
once. Sir Charles Wyke, our representative, 
entered into a correspondence in which he 
severely stigmatized the act of bad faith, and 
declared that Congress had made a free gift 
of other people’s property to the Government 
of the Republic. The. Mexican Minister for 
Foreign Affairs replied that the Government 
was driven on by dire necessity ; that if it 
paid foreign debts it could not meet the cur- 
rent expenses required to maintain order ; 
that postponing a payment was not refusing 
to pay; that delay was not robbery. There 
is something ludicrous and yet pitiful in the 
language of the Mexican Minister. The Gov- 
ernment, he pleaded, had tried every expedi- 
ent before laying hands on the money destined 
for foreign payments. Listen, ye easy-going 
European statesmen, to the following aceount 
of the extraordinary expedients to which an 
embarrassed Mexican Government may be 
driven, and to the astonishing evidence of a 
debtor’s integrity and good faith contained in 
the following sentence: ‘‘ So great, indeed,”’ 
says the Mexican Minister, ‘‘ was their re- 
spect for these funds, that they preferred to 
sacrifice their obligations to Mexicans, to 
trample under foot the most cherished prin- 
ciples of their country, nay, even to imprison 
persons of the highest respectability in order 
to obtain resources from the sums paid for 
their release, rather than touch a cent of the 
assignments destined for the diplomatic con- 
vention and the London debt.”? Implacable 
creditors, what would ye more? This excel- 
lent Government had had recourse to what 
its minister frankly acknowledges to be ‘a 
hateful expedient,” and yet you are not sat- 
isfied! Sir Charles Wyke argued the ques- 
tion admirably as a moral philosopher. ‘ A 
starving man,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ may justify in 
his own eyes the fact of his stealing a loaf,, 
on the ground that imperious necessity im- 
pelled him thereto; but such an argument 
cannot, ina moral point of view, justify his 
violation of the law, which remains as _posi- 
tive apart from all sentimentality as if the 
crime had not had an excuse. If he was 
actually starving, he should first have asked 
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the baker to-assuage his hunger.”” But the 
Mexican Minister has his not ineffective re- 
ply. He entirely demurs to the illustration 
of the starving man and the baker. ‘ If,” 
he observes, ‘‘ one had to employ a simile to 
qualify the conduct of Government, it would 
be rather that of a father overwhelmed with 
debts, who, with only a small sum at his dis- 
posal, scarcely sufficient to maintain his chil- 
dren, employed it in the purchase of bread 
instead of the payment of his bills.”” And 
he thus makes a touching appeal to Sir 
Charles Wyke’s personal feelings: ‘* Were 
her Britannic majesty’s representative a 
member of the family, would his excellency 
be eager to qualify his father’s conduct by 
the name of spoliation?”’ Need we say that 
Sir Charles declined giving a specific answer 
to so embarrassing and personal a question? 

In tyyth, the Mexican Government was 
dreadfully hard up. It was as embarrassed 
as Turkey would often have been but for 
British protection and support. It owed 
money which it could not pay at the time: 
as many other states do likewise. No doubt 
it would, if it could, have dropped payment 
altogether, even as Greece did. But we 


have no doubt that a little stern pressure to 
prove that we were in earnest, and then a 
little time, would have brought round a set- 
tlement. Had Mexico had only England to 
deal with, the matter would probably have 


been settled. Sir Charles Wyke acted 
throughout with the utmost consideration, 
but at the same time with a just and becom- 
ing decisiveness. The American Minister, 
Mr. Corwer, bears testimony more than once 
to Sir Charles Wyke’s admirable deport- 
ment, his determination, and at the same 
time his readiness to allow every fair chance 
to embarrassed Mexico. All this time, too, 
he was being goaded along by English mer- 
chants, and others resident in Mexico, who, 
anxious to have their money, and rather 
vague in their political notions, were sending 
him addresses, in which they urged that 
mere repayment of debts ought by no means 
to satisfy the honour of England. They did 
not clearly explain what terrible satisfaction 
they would exact, and Sir Charles dryly evad- 
ed their demand by assuring them (he must 
have smiled as he penned the sentence) that 
he did not mean to ask for mere repayment, 
but would require interest on the money as 
well. Stock Exchange deputations were ad- 





dressing Earl Russell in London, and were 


receiving rather impatiently his firm and- 


statesman-like assurances that England, while 
protecting the rights of her subjects, could 
not possibly interfere in the internal affairs 
of a foreign nation for the mere sake of col- 
lecting the debts of Englishmen. Nothing 
could be more honorable, dignified, high 
principled, all through, than the conduct of 
the British Government. Earl Russell saw 
his way and his duty with perfect clearness. 
English merchants and stockbrokers are not 
expected to concern themselves about inter- 
national law and political consequences. 
And no doubt it seemed to many of them fair 
enough that if Mexico owed money, and 
could not or would not pay, the creditors 
should just step in and divide the bankrupt 
territory among themselves. But Earl Rus- 
sell kept strictly to the clear path of states- 
man-like dutyand honor. He acknowledged 
that under the circumstances the English 
Government was called on to enforce the 
payment of the British debts, or some ar- 
rangement which would secure it; and he 
readily undertook that, if force became 
necessary, force should be employed to that 
extent. But not a step further would Eng- 
land go. She would co-operate in seizing 
Mexican custom-houses, and paying herself. 
But she would have nothing to do with up- 
setting Mexican Governments, or imposing 
any European system on the Mexican people. 
Indeed, even after diplomatic relations had 
been broken off, the English Government 
held out indirectly new chances of arrange- 
ment. A new ‘Convention ’’ was proposed 
and taken up by the Mexican Government, 
but rejected by a large majority of the Con- 
gress. Then an ultimatum on the part of 
Great Britain became absolutely necessary. 
Very different was the conduct of France. 
Her demeanor seemed inexplicable then : it 
is perfectly intelligible now. The claims of 
France were trifling when compared with 
those of England. They did not arise in 
precisely the same way. Bonds issued by 
the Zuloaga and Miramon Governments had 
been sold to French subjects—it is said for 
sums varying from one-half per cent to four 
or five per cent ; and were claimed as a debt 
of the Republic to be paid in full, although 
issued at a period when the Liberal Govern- 
ment was in existence, and was contending 
against the self-constituted dictatorship we 
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have named. We do not go into the history 
of the Jecker loan—a stockjobbing transac- 
tion, concluded between a person who was 
not a French subject and the soé-disant gov- 
ernment of Mexico. We do not care to 
dwell upon the fact that, even while France 
was acknowledging Miramon as President 
of Mexico, Juarez was being held respon- 
sible for the debts of the state. It is not 
our object here to discuss the merits of the 
French claims. Let us suppose that they 
were founded on justice, and calculated with 
the utmost fairness; that Jules Favre and 
his supporters cruelly misrepresented them 
in the French Corps Legislatif; that the 
world has been entirely mistaken with re- 


_ gard to the nature of the Jecker loan trans- 


actions. For the present we should be con- 
tent to assume that England and France 
started on equal terms as regarded the na- 
ture of their claims, although not as regard- 
ed the extent. But France, from the be- 
ginning, set herself against any accommoda- 
tion. She demurred altogether to the propo- 
sal (afterwards rejected by the United States 
Senate) that the United States should under- 
take to pay the interest on the debt, receiv- 
ing certain securities from Mexieo—a sort of 
arrangement certainly not novel in such 
transactions, and which the English Govern- 
ment was not unwilling to consider had it 
been brought forward by America. She de- 
murred at first to the offer being made to the 
United States to take a part in the Allied ex- 
pedition, seeing obvious reasons, no doubt, 
which made any American hand in the trans- 
action peculiarly objectionable. The offer, 
it will be remembered, was nevertheless 
made to the’ United States, and declined on 
the ground that the Federal Government 
thought it right to pursue its ancient policy 
of declining alliance with European powers. 
Franee was determined that under no cir- 
cumstances should any compromise or accom- 
modation of any sort take place. The grand 
object was to get into motion an expedition 
of some kind. Once in Mexico, the rest 
would follow. Because it is now perfectly 
clear and indisputable that the whole of the 
Mexican plot was arranged by France before 
ever the negotiations for a convention be- 
tween England, France, and Spain had been 
formally opened. Before the Convention was 
signed, the crown of a prospective Mexican 
monarchy had been tendered to the Arch- 
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duke Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria. 
During months and months there was car- 
ried on by the French Government a policy 
of perfidy the like of which is not to be 
found in modern diplomacy since the parti- 
tion of Poland. 

Early in the progress of the negotiations 
for an Allied expedition, suspicions began to 
be felt of the sincerity of one of the parties. 
The United States Government, having per- 
haps ceriain views of its own regarding 
Mexico, grew terribly uneasy. Great Bri- 
tain, having no view whatever save the asser- 
tion of her just claims, began to fear that one 
of her colleagues had other and sinister mo- 
tives. It was feared that advantage would 
be taken of the Allied expdition to do that 
which Great Britain declared she would never 
do—to interfere in the internal affairs of Mexi- 
co, and convert the Republic into a monarchy 
Of course, Earl Russell and Her Majesty’s 
Government could have had no personal ob- 
jection to Mexico becoming a monarchy. In 
all probability they would have preferred a 
monarchy there to a republic. But they 
were determined that the Mexican people: 
should be left to settle their own affairs, and. ° 
that they would not sanction so gross an out- 
rage upon all public law as the intrusion of a 
European force to destroy the independence 
of the Mexican Republic. ‘They were deter- 
mined that no share in such a scandal should 
rest upon the name of England. In all the 
diplomatic documents issued from our For- 
eign Office at the time, this resolution is ex- 
pressed with an iteration the most persistent 
and unmistakable. In every despatch ad-- 
dressed to Paris, Madrid, or Washington it is. 
declared over and over again, that England. 
would have nothing to do with the expedi-. 
tion if it were not clearly laid down in the: 
beginning that the expedition should not in-- 
terfere with the internal affairs of Mexico.. 
But England and America began to suspect 
one of the parties, and to press for full and 
clear explanations. Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
Count Fosco says, that whenever Englishmen 
suspect at all, they are certain to be suspi- 
cious in the wrong place. This happened 
with regard to the Mexican expedition. Eng- 
land, unfortunately, suspected the wrong 
party. Her suspicions fell upon Spain. 

There -was certainly much to justify the 
suspicion. The ancient relations of Spain 
with Mexico, and their comparatively recent. 
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termination, suggested it. The memory of 
the St. Domingo annexation, only just ac- 
complished, sustained it. England set to 
work to obtain from Spain the fullest assur- 
ances on the subject. Sir J. Crampton, our 
minister at Madrid, was instructed to apply 
to Marshal O’Donnell on the matter. ‘*Mar- 
shal O’Donnell’’ writes Sir J. Crampton, on 
September 24, 1861, ‘* renewed to me on this 
occasion the assurances he had formerly giv- 
en, that Spain had no views of conquest up- 
on Mexico, and that he was entirely opposed 
to the notion of re-establishing by foreign 
influence a monarchical form of government 
in that country, or otherwise meddling with 
the internal administration of its govern- 
ment.’’ M. Calderon-Collantes, the Spanish 
Foreign Minister, gave similar assurances. 
He thought the Allies might go so far as to 
advise the Mexican contending parties to lay 
down their arms, and come to an understand- 
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fear was the subject of repeated explanations 
and demands for renewed explanations ; that 
all Europe and America knew of these pour- 
parlers ; that all Europe and America knew 
that England would have broken off from the 
Convention at once, if she believed that either 
of her colleagues meant to do that which she 
dreaded ; and that France, having determined 
and arranged to do that very thing, listened 
to these communications, was consulted touch- 
ing the probable intentions of Spain, and 
kept her own designs, long planned, defi- 
nitively arranged, a perfect secret. 

But the French Government did more than 
this. It disclaimed all notion on its own part 
of forcible interference. M. Thouvenel ob- 
serves to Earl Cowley, that if the Mexican 
people took advantage of the presence of the 
Allies to throw off their existing government 
and form a better one, he did not see why 
such a movement, ‘ if it proved to be decid- 





ing which should result in the formation of a 
good government. Even this seemed suspi- 
cious to England ; and Sir John Crampton 
therefore asked directly, whether by that it 
was implied that the Spanish Government 
would exert any direct influence—whether, 
for instance, it was contemplated to continue 
the occupation of any of the Mexican ports 
until such a government should be consti- 
tuted? ‘To which M. Calderon-Collantes re- 
plied, distinctly and unequivocally, ‘+ Cer- 
tainly not : the Spanish occupation would be 
limited to what was necessary for obtaining 
the redress of wrongs inflicted upon Spanish 
subjects.”? Similar assurances were obtained 
by the United States. The American Minis- 
ter in Madrid asked M. Calderon-Collantes, 
‘‘Whether it was true, as stated in the 
newspapers, that the Allied Powers intended 
to procure the convocation of a kind of con- 
stitutional convention in Mexico, and to con- 
stitute in this way a new Government.’’ M. 
Caldrron replied ‘‘ that this plan had been dis- 
cussed by the Three Powers, but that it had 
been definitely rejected.” The American 
Minister assured his Government that the 
explanations he had received removed all 
dread of any foreign interference in the do- 
mestic affairs of Mexico. 

Why do we thus refer to the pledges given 
by Spain, seeing that Spain has not broken 
them? To show that from the beginning 
England expressed a dread of European inter- 
ference in Mexican Government; that this 


edly popular,’’ should be objected to by the 
European powers. Of course, no one could 
| dispute so obvious a proposition. But M. 
| Thouvenel emphatically repudiated the idea 
of any forcible interference. ‘This was before 
the Convention; and without these assur- 
ances the Convention would never have been 
framed. While the expedition was on its 
way, his assurances became stronger and 
stronger, because the suspicions which drew 
them forth were becoming stronger and 
stronger. Previously to these assurances, the 
Emperor of the French had offered the crown 
of Mexico to the Austrian Archduke. 
Before coming to M. Thouvenel’s assur- 
ances let us dispose of the Convention. This 
document was signed in London on the 31st 
of October, 1861. The object of the Conven- 
tion was “to demand from the Mexican 
authorities more efficacious protection for the 
persons and properties of their (the Allied 
Sovereigns’) subjects, as well as a fulfilment 
of the obligations contracted towards their 
majesties by the Republic of Mexico.”? We 
invite special attention to the second article 
of this Convention, to which the Emperor of 
the French, through his plenipotentiary, sol- 
emnly pledged himself. ‘‘ The high contract- 
ing parties engage not to seck for themselves, 
in the employment of the coercive measures 
contemplated by the present Convention, any 
acquisition of territory or any special advan- 
tage, and not to exercise in the internal af- 
fairs of Mexico any influence of a nature to 
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prejudice the right of the Mexican nation to 
choose and to constitute freely the form of its 
government.”? Time has already shown that 
the Emperor of the French broke through the 
clause of this article about the exercising of 
influence in the internal affairs of Mexico— 
time will yet show that he played false, or 
endeavored to play false, to the other about 
the acquisition of territory or any special ad- 
vantage. Ilad the Emperor of the French 
been an inmate of Madame de Genlis’s Palace 
of Truth at the time when this Convention 
was signed, he musi have proclaimed that he 
who thus pledged himself openly not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Mexico, had al- 

ready pledged himself privately to overthrow 
’ the Mexican Republic, and had already en- 
tered into negotiations and arrangements for 
the disposal of the monarchy which he had 
determined to found upon the ruins of that 
republic. If ever a suppressio vert was fla- 


grant this surely may be thus characterized. 
The English Government was purposely kept 
in ignorance of fasts which if it had known 
- would have prevented it from touching the 
draft of the convention—except indeed for 


the purpose of tearing it to pieces, And it 
was kept in ignorance of the facts, although 
the French Government knew that England 
had been demanding explanations from Spain 
on the bare assumption that Spain was the 
party meditating the deception. 

So much for the suppressio veri. But we 
have to deal likewise with the suggestio falsi. 

It was not long before many symptoms 
made their appearance which tended to throw 
suspicion upon the good faith of France. The 
conduct of Mexican refugees in Paris, the 
conduct in particular of the notorious Gen- 
eral Almonte, gave strong reason for those 
suspicions. It was patent to every one that 
General Almonte was laboring in the French 
capital to bring about a foreign intervention 
in the interest of the Church party. Gen- 
eral Almonte’s friends were everywhere an- 
nouncing their object and bragging of its 
success. There was something about the 
demeanor of the French Government which 
did not give a very explicit denial to the sus- 
picions afloat, or to the broad assertions of 
Almonte’s confederates. Indeed, very early 
in January La Patrie stated that the Govern- 
ment of the Tuileries would assume the ini- 
tiative in offering the crown of Mexico to the 
Austrian Archduke Maximilian. Weall know 
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now that the Emperor Napoleon had taken 
that initiative months hefore ; but nobody in 
England or Spain suspected anything of the 
kind at that time. However, as the subject 
was stirring up some interest in Paris, Earl 
Cowley felt bound to demand some explana- 
tion. On the 24th of January, 1862, Earl 
Cowley wrote to Earl Russell that he had 
heard from many quarters that the language 
of officers going into the reinforcements to 
Mexico implied that the expedition was for 
the purpose of placing the Austrian Arch- 
duke on the throne, and that he had therefore 
thought it necessary to question M. Thouve- 
nel upon the subject. ‘I inquired of M. 
Thouvenel whether any negotiation had been 
pending between this government and that of 
Austria with reference to the Archduke Max- 
imilian. His excellency replied in the nega- 
tive.”’ Lord Cowley believed the statement. 
Did M. Thouvenel make a false declaration? 
We must ask the undiplomatic reader not to 
rush to hasty conclusions, cr to take broad 
and practical views of nice political distinc- 
tions. Recent explanations in French min- 
isterial papers have cleared up the little mys- 
tery. The Government of France had not 
been carrying on any negotiation with the 
Government of Austria. But the Emperor 
Napoleon had been carrying on negotiations 
with the Austrian Archduke. Therefore M. 
Thouvenel answered Earl Cowley’s question 
in the negative, and kept still a clear con- 
science. [ad M. Thouvenel been asked, * Is 
the French Government engaged in negotia- 
tions with anybody on the subject?’’ he 
would still have answered in the negative : 
because the Emperor Napoleon is not the 
French Government. Had Earl Cowley pressed 
the cross-examination further, and demanded 
whether the emperor was carrying on any 
negotiations of the kind, then, indeed, M. 
Thouvenel would have been hard pressed. 
But we have too high an opinion of the ex- 
minister’s diplomatic ingenuity and moral 
courage, to doubt that he would even then 
have found a satisfactory answer. 

The United States Government had a 
stronger interest in objecting to French or 
any (but American) intervention in Mexican 
affairs, and therefore put its questions rather 
more keenly than England did. In Septem- 
ber, 1861, Mr. Dayton, American Minister in 
Paris, told M. Thouvenel that the United 
States felt very anxious that the Mexican Re- 
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public should remain an independent power 
on the American continent, and would view 
with great anxiety any course of action upon 
the part of foreign powers which looked to 
its extinction. ‘* M. Thouvenel answered,”’ 
says Mr. Dayton, ‘‘ somewhat pointedly, that 
so far as he could judge from the past, its 
danger of extinction had been rather from 
the United States than elsewhere.”? A very 
fair retort indeed, to which, honestly ac- 
knowledges Mr. Dayton, ‘‘ I am constrained 
to say I made no very satisfactory reply.”’ 
Still Mr. Dayton was not going to be put off 
with a mere tu quoque ; and therefore, return- 
ing boldly to the charge, he told M. Thouve- 
nel that his question ‘+ was now of the future, 
not of the past.’ Whereupon M. Thouvenel 
assured me that ‘‘ whatever England and 
France might do, it would be done in refer- 
ence to realizing their money debt only.’ 
On the 16th of October, Mr. Dayton again 
applied to M. Thouvenel for an explanation 
on the same subject, and he writes to Wash- 
ington that the French Minister’s statement 
of the purpose of the expedition ‘* was full 
and explicit.” It does not concern us to 
know by what evasion M. Thouvenel hood- 
winked the American Minister. It is not of 
any importance to consider how far the latter 
may by simplicity, a want of keenness, orany 
other intellectual defect, have been an uncon- 
scious auxiliary to his own deception. We 
are estimating now the conduct of the French 
Government ; and it is enough for us to know 
that the American Minister came to ask 
whether France had a certain purpose in the 
expedition ; that M. Thouvenel succeeded in 
persuading him that she had no such pur- 
pose; that the American Minister went away 
satisfied ; and that France had all the time a 
fixed policy and determination in the very 
purpose which M. Thouvenel disavowed. 
But this was not all. We are enabled to 
judge more precisely of M. Thouvenel’s dis- 
avowals. The rumors of intrigue against 
Mexico continued to grow strong despite all 
Official disclaimers. On the 3d of March, 
1862, Mr. Seward wrote to Mr. Dayton re- 
questing him to seek a fresh and clear ex- 
planation from the French Minister. We 
invite attention to the first sentence of this 
despatch, as showing precisely the point on 
which the explanation was to be sought. 
** We observe,”’ says Mr. Seward, ‘* indica- 
tions of a growing opinion in Europe that the 





demonstrations which are being made by 
French, English, and Spanish forces against 
Mexico are likely to be attended witha revo- 
lution in that country which will bring in a 
monarchical government there, in which the 
crown will be assumed by some foreign 
prince.”’ Now here is a clear statement of 
the question on which the United States de- 
sired some information. There is no room 
for misconception. M. Thouvenel having 
read that sentence could have no doubt about 
the point on which he was invited to give an 
assurance. Of course he had a perfect right 
to decline giving any answer ; to declare that 
in conducting her foreign policy France did 
not consult the United States, and did not 
feel bound to enter into any explanation. 
This would have been fair, and it would not 
have been unreasonable, for the United States 
had officially nothing whatever to do with the 
matter, and no right to ask for any assur- 
ances. Had M. Thouvenel taken that high 
position, which he might have done tem- 
perately and politely, we should all probably 
have admired his conduct. But he did not. 


He read the despatch, or heard it read.’ He * 


received a copy of it. He replied ‘ that 
France could do no more’ than she had al- 
ready donc, and that was to re-assure us of 
her purpose not to interfere in any way with 
the internal Government of Mexico; that 
their sole purpose was to obtain payment of 
their claims and reparation for the wrongs 
and injuries done to them.’? Whereupon 
Mr. Dayton went away contented, inform- 
ing M. 'Thouvenel that the President of the 
United States would repose entire confidence 
in these assurances. 

Now it can hardly be necessary for us to 
state that we are not viewing this question as 
one between France and America. We are 
entirely free from any regret for the occupa- 
tion of Mexico, so far as the desires of the 
United States are concerned. And if the 
Mexican Rupublic is to be extinguished at all, 
we think it on the whole rather better that it 
should be extinguished by one of the Euro- 
pean powers. But weare now criticising the 
conduct of French diplomacy in regard to the 
Mexican expedition. We see that there were 
two great powers opposed from the beginning 
to any interference with the independence of 
the Mexican Republic. England from mo- 
tives merely statesman-like and conscientious : 
the United States, from feelings undeniably 
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self-interested, were steadfastly antagonistic 
to any step which threatened to stamp out the 
independence of that nation. The French 
Government having long determined to take 
that very step, succeeded in convincing Eng- 
land and America alike that nothing could be 
farther from its intention. We do not care 
to weigh the precise words in which the de- 
ception was sustained. It may be that even 
the most distinct of M. Thouvenel’s assur- 
ances was so framed as to leave some tiny 
loophole open through which the French Min- 
ister’s honor and conscience might escape from 
the responsibility of a direct and coarse false- 
hood. It may be that an acute Old Bailey 
advocate, accustomed to deal with shuffling 
witnesses, might have detected the reserva- 
tion which Earl Cowley and Mr. Dayton 
failed to discover ; and might have shaped his 
questions so as to place the minister in that 
position where mere equivocation would no 
longer avail. But we must not blame Earl 
Cowley and Mr. Dayton because they were 
not Old Bailey advocates, and because they 
supposed that M. Thouvenel really meant that 
“which his words gave out. They did not ex- 
pect evasion, and they asked plain questions 
having an obvious meaning. They received 
answers apparently as plain, and conveying 
apparently as distinct a meaning. We all 
now see that the answers did not mean what 
they professed to mean, but something quite 
different. We all perceive that they kept 
back something which if stated would have 
altered their entire character. They were 
meant to satisfy, and they did satisfy. M. 
Thouvenel wished to send the British and the 
American ministers away with the belief that 
France merely intended to send an expedition 
to Mexico to recover certain sums of money, 
and otherwise to leave Mexico as she found it. 
M. Thouvenel knew all the time that the ex- 
pedition was to march into the interior of the 
country, to crush the Government, to cut the 
army to pieces, to take the capital and all the 
great towns, to subvert the Republic and to 
found a Monarchy. This was what he knew 
while he was giving the answers we have 
quoted above. We forbear comment upon 
diplomacy of this kind. Even Talleyrand did 
not contend that words were given to convey 
ideas the very opposite of those which the 
speaker hides in his bosom. 
Meanwhile the expedition had sailed. It 
will be remembered that the English share of 
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it was but small—one line-of-battle ship, two 
frigates, and seven hundred supernumerary 
marines. The French force comprised about 
twenty-five hundred men ; the Spanish had 
about six thousand of allarms. An incident 
took place in the very outset which occa- 
sioned some little disputation. The Spanish 
expedition left Cuba before the arrival of the 
French and English vessels, and taking time 
by the forelock made haste to occupy Vera 
Cruz. Accordingly, on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1861, the commander of the Spanish ex- 
pedition issued a proclamation in which he 
announced that he had commenced opera- 
tions by occupying the town of Vera Cruz and 
the fortress of San Juan Ulloa—a castle 
standing on a rocky island in the harbor. 
This, however, was not proclaimed as a meas- 
ure of war, but simply as a step necessary to 
secure the collection of the customs percent- 
age to which the Allies considered themselves 
entitled. The precipitancy of the step, though 
afterwards explained, made England and 
France uneasy. France evidently could not 
believe that her allies were a whit more sin- 
cere than herself, and therefore persisted in 
regarding every movement as the first step in 
a policy of selfish schemes and aggrandize- 
ment. Therefore the Emperor of the French 
made this occurrence a pretext for sending out 
a reinforcement of four thousand or five thou- 
sand French troops. Ear! Russell did not like 
this, and said so: repeating his declaration 
that England would despatch no more troops 
than the marines she had sent in the begin- 
ning. We notice this fact in particular be- 
cause it led to fresh discussions about the pol- 
icy of the Allies, and fresh assurances on all 
hands that the strict terms of the London Con- 
vention would not be overstepped. Judging 
from the general contents of the parliamen- 
tary papers, it would seem as if M. Thouvenel 
had at least once a day to repeat his pledge 
that the French Government did not intend to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Mexico. 
He protested far too much. We must say, 
however, that at this stage of the business no 
one seems to have attached any greater weight 
to the protestations than Jove does to the per- 
juries of lovers. On the other hand, the Eng- 
lish and Spanish Governments seem to have 
placed entire confidence in each other’s assur- 
ances. 

But with the expeditionary forces all har- 
mony soon ceased. That difference of opin- 
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ion quickly began to manifest itself which 
was absolutely inevitable when the object 
of one of the allies was so entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the others. In the first 
place, the pecuniary claims put forward by 
France were so gross and ludicrous that the 
plenipotentiaries of the other powers could not 
support them. Our plenipotentiary was Sir 
Charles Wyke: France was represented by 
Count de Saligny and Admiral Jurien de la 
Gravitre : on the part of Spain a brave, dis- 
tinguished, and honorable soldier, General 
Prim, acted as commander-in-chief and pleni- 
potentiary. The French Commissioners pro- 
posed to claim on behalf of France a round 
sum of 12,000,000 dollars, without details or 
items ; Count de Saligny stating that he had 
not examined into these claims, as it would 
take him a twelvemonth to do so, but that he 
considered the sum he had mentioned as ‘ an 
approximation to their value by a million or 
two, more or less.’’ Next they demanded on 
account of the Jecker loan, 15,000,000 dol- 
lars. This transaction is thus described by 
Sir Charles Wyke in a few pithy words con- 
tained in one of his despatches to Earl Rus- 
sell : ‘* When the Miramon Government were 
on their last legs and totally penniless, the 
Swiss house of Jecker and Co., in Mexico, 
lent them 750,000 dollars, and received in re- 
turn for the advance bonds to be payable at 
some future period to the amount of 15,000,- 
000 dollars. Shortly after this outrageous 
proceeding, Miramon was upset, and suc- 
ceeded by his rival Juarez, who was then 
called on by M. Jecker, who was under 
French protection, to pay the above-named 
enormous sum, on the plea that one Govern- 
ment must be held responsible for the acts 
and obligations of the other. Juarez refused 
to do so, and in this resolution was supported 
by the opinion of all impartial people in 
Mexico. I have always understood that his 
Government was willing to repay the original 
sum lent of 750,000 dollars, with five per 
cent, intcrest thereon; but repudiated the 
idea of their being liable for the 15,000,000 
dollars.”’ Of course, such men as Sir Charles 
Wyke and General Prim could have nothing 
to do with a transaction of this kind. They 
proposed that the Mexican Government should 
be called upon at once to pay up or guarantee 
all fair claims which should be certified by a 
commission, and to make reparation for out- 


rages. Sir Charles Wyke complained that 


the French demand could only lead to war, ag 
no nation on the earth could be expected to 
accede to it. Of course.the French Govern- 
ment knew this very well. France was quite 
determined to have war, and nothing but war, 
at any price. 

But there arose even more serious differ- 
ences than these. The purport of the French 
expedition began to thrust itself glaringly 
forward. There appeared in Mexico, in the 
French camp, under the protection of the 
French flag, men whose very presence on the 
soil was a declaration of war. General Al- 
monte, recognized as the head of there action- 
ary party, made his appearance under French 
protection, and began from his shelter to issue 
proclamations calling upon the Mexicans to 
overthrow the Government of President 
Juarez. More than that, men whose personal 
character (unlike that of Almonte) was odious 
in the eyes of Mexico; men whose names, 
like that of Padre Miranda (as referred to by 
Sir Charles Wyke), ‘ recalled some of the 
worst scenes of a civil war which has proved 
a disgrace to the civilization of the present 
century ;’’—these men began to show them- 
selves openly and vauntingly in Mexico, pro- 
claiming that they had come to upset the 
Juarez Government, and bragging that they 
were sent there todo so by the express com- 
mand of the Emperor of the French. Nay, 
Miramon himself, the ex-President, landed in 
the country. The English Admiral indig- 
nantly declared that he would arrest this man 
as a robber, on account of the plunder of the 
British Legation. The French representa- 


tives protested; but the English officer did ‘ 


actually go so far as to expel Miramon from 
Vera Cruz, and send him back toCuba. Al- 
monte was meanwhile going about under the 
escort of French troops, issuing his proclama- 
tions, and telling even General Prim that 
the Emperor of the French had sent him to 
establish a monarchy in Mexico. The Eng- 
lish and Spanish plenipotentiaries were indig- 
nant; even Earl Russell at home, when he 
heard of the transaction, departed from his 
accustomed composure, and expressed warmly 
his surprise and anger. Let any reader 
calmly think over the situation. The Allies 
had gone out simply to recover pecuniary 
claims from the Government of Juarez, and 
specially pledged against any interference in 
Mexican affyirs. At every step in the trans- 





action we find the plenipotentiaries in Mex- 
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ico reiterating the pledge. We find that the 
great difficulty which they experience in 
approaching a pacific arrangement was be- 
cause of the suspicion of the Mexicans that 
they came to establish a monarchy. We find 
Sir Charles Wyke and General Prim again 
and again publicly proclaiming that such a 
suspicion was unfounded and unjust. Sud- 
denly there appear in the French camp, un- 
der French protection, the beaten and ban- 
ished enemies of the Mexican Government, 
and they issue revolutionary proclamations, 
and they announce that they have come to 
found a monarchy by order of the Emperor 
of the French. What could the pacific dec- 
larations of England and Spain appear, under 
such circumstances, but (to adopt the words 
of the English Commodore Dunlop)’ * bitter 
and unworthy sarcasm ’’? Of course Gener- 
al Prim and Sir Charles Wyke remonstrated 
against the protection accorded to Almonte 
and his colleagues. They were answered that 
express orders had been given by the Emperor 
of the French to protect Almonte. From 
that moment it became evident that there 
could be no farther co-operation. The whole 
plot was out. The alliance might drag on 
for a little ; might be broken up by some 
other ostensible cause; but these was virtu- 
ally an end to it when the English and French 
plenipotentiaries had their eyes fully opened 
at last to the long-meditated, long-denied de- 
signs of France. General Prim wrote a let- 
ter to a friend in Europe which found its way 
into print, and was indeed published in every 
newspaper in the world, except the French 
journals, wherein he expressed in undiplo- 
matic but soldicrly terms his disgust and con- 
tempt for the whole transaction. 

We must do justice to the French repre- 
sentatives. We do not believe they were 
privy to the ultimate design of the French 
Government. It would be impossible to be- 
lieve that two French gentlemen of character 
could have joined in the assurances which Sir 
Charles W yke and General Prim had so often 
addressed to the Mexican Government if they 
knew that France intended all the time to 
commit the very treason which they and their 
colleagues were so explicitly and so warmly 
disavowing. 

A reactionary leader, General Robles, made 
an effort to join the Almonte party. He had 
been arrested by the Mexican Government, 
banished from the capital, and confined on 
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parole toa small town. He broke his parole 
andescaped. Before he could reach the other 
conspirators, he was again captured, and sen- 
tenced to be shot. General Prim and Sir 
Charles Wyke made an effort to save him, 
and succeeded in inducing the Mexican min- 
isters to order the suspension of the sentence. 
But the courier bearing the reprieve lost his 
way, and arrived too late. General Robles 
was shot. In no country in the world would 
his political offences have met with anyslighter 
punishment ; but the Emperor Napoleon pro- 
claimed the execution a murder, (the Emperor 
of the 2d December!) and gave it as a new 
reason for lending his support to the projects 
of Almonte. Meanwhile, Marquez . (‘‘ the 
infamous Marquez’’ Sir C. Wyke calls him) 
made his appearance in arms with about two 
thousand men, and endeavored to join Padre 
Miranda and the other persons who were issu- 
ing their revolutionary proclamations under 
the protection of the French flag. 

General Doblado was then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to President Juarez. Do- 
blado was described by all parties as an able, 
influential, and moderate man. The British 
and Spanish plenipotentiaries thought highly 
of him. He was invited to meet General 
Prim on behalf of the Allies at Soledad, a 
small village about thirty miles from Vera 
Cruz, to discuss some possible arrangement, 
and ‘‘ to receive such explanations as may 
tend to disperse the injurious doubts of the 
good faith of the High Powers who signed the 
Convention of October 31, 1861.’ The in- 
vitation was accepted, and the meeting took 
place on the 19th February, 1862. The con- 
ference was satisfactory. General Prim re- 
peated all the familiar assurances (on his 
part quite sincere) that the Allies did not 
mean to upset or interfere with the Govern- 
ment. It was agreed that the Allies should 
recognize the Mexican Government, should 
be allowed to occupy certain towns as health- 
ful and convenient garrisons, and that a fur- 
ther conference should take place at Orizaba, 
for the purpose of finally coming to terms. 
It was a part of the conditions that if the 
further negotiations should fail to come toa 
satisfactory issue, and should be broken off,, 
the troops of the Allies were at once to fall 
back from the places which they had been 
allowed conditionally to occupy, and hostili- 
ties would then, of course, have to commence. 
But the English and French plenipotentiaries,. 
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as well as General Doblado, entertained a confi- 
dent hope that the negotiations at Orizaba 
would render hostile proceedings unnecessary. 

The English and Spanish Governments, 
anxious for peace, approved of the prelimi- 
nary convention of Soledad. The French Gov- 
ernment, determined upon war and conquest, 
disapproved of it, and deprived of his power 
as a plenipotentiary the French representa- 
tive, Vice-Admiral Jurien de la Graviere, 
who had assented to it. The voice of the 
French Emperor was still, like that of Mil- 
ton’s fiend, for open war—of wiles more 
inexpert he boasted not. 

The alliance was very soon brought to a 
formal conclusion. The English and Spanish 
plenipotentiaries considered it necessary to 
have a decisive conference with their col- 
leagues, and accordingly a meeting took 
piace at Orizaba on the 9th of April. The 
conference was rather warm, and sometimes 
even a little personal. General Prim and 
Sir Charles Wyke urged that the conduct of 
the French representatives was an infraction 
of the terms of the Convention of London. 
Count de Saligny declared that the Mexican 
Government had heaped so many fresh griev- 
ances on French subjects that he could treat 
no longer with that Government, and would 
be content with nothing less than a march 
upon the capital. Sir Charles Wyke was 
surprised that he should not have heard of 
the fresh grievances ; to which M. de Saligny 
rejoined that French subjects did not usu- 
ally go toa British plenipotentiary to make 
known their complaints. Sir Charles Wyke 
politely pressing for a little information 
touching the nature of the fresh grievances, 
the French Minister intimated that he in- 
tended to report to his own government on 
the subject and to nobody else. Finally, the 
English and Spanish commissioners declared 
that if their colleagues of France persisted 
in protecting the Mexican conspirators, in 
refusing to take part in the conferences ar- 
ranged to be held at Orizaba, and in declin- 
ing to treat farther with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, the troops of England and Spain 
must be withdrawn, as the action of the 
French was a violation of the Convention of 
London. The decisive step was soon taken. 
General Prim and Sir Charles Wyke left 
Mexico, the English and Spanish forces re- 
turned to their respective homes, and the 
alliance was at an end. 





France had thus gained all her objects in 
regular order. An invading expedition of her 
own would have been all but impossible in 
face of the opposition of England, Spain, 
and the United States. The object was. to 
get up an expedition which should start un- 
der apparently fair colors and with unexcep- 
tionable co-operation, and which should then 
at a convenient moment shake off the co- 
operation, and, under the pretext that the 
honor of France forbade a retreat, go its 
way alone. No impartial man who studies 
the history of the expedition can entertain 
the slightest doubt that the Emperor Napo- 
leon designed from the very beginning the 
dispute between the Allies, and the with- 
drawal of England and Spain. He knew 
perfectly well that in despatching his Mex- 
ican emissaries to Vera Cruz he was tak- 
ing a step which England at least could 
not sanction. He did not wish her to sanc- 
tion it. He got rid of her co-operation just 
at the point when it ceased to be a conven- 
ience and would have become an embarrass- 
ment. The period had come when France 
must either retreat or openly assume the pol- 
icy of invasion and conquest. The dispute 
between the Allies, deliberately provoked 
and rendered necessary by France, afforded a 
decent opportunity for the French interven- 
tion to emerge into the light, and assume its 
true character. 

The rest of the story is easily told. Its de- 
tails would scarcely interest English readers. 
lt is the narrative of an invasion pursued with 
remorseless determination, and culminating, 
as every one knew that it must, in suc- 
cess. Immediately after the break-up of the 
alliance the French commenced their march 
upon Mexico. The world was led to expect 
that it would be a mere military promenade 
—that the great bulk of the Mexicans were 
either totally indifferent to, or absolutely in 
favor of, the intervention—and that the few 
who objected to it had neither the spirit nor 
the strength to resist. But even the Impe- 
rialists of Paris had soon to acknowledge 
that they were mistaken. After some unim- 
portant skirmishes and successes, the news 
one day startled Europe that the French, 
under General Lorencez, had been defeated 
befure Puebla. ‘This intelligence astonished 
Europe, as it really astonished the Mexicans 
themselves, But it was undoubtedly true. 
On the 5th of May the Mexican General 
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Zaragoza drove back the French from Puebla 
with terrible slaughter, and after a most ob- 
stinate struggle. This was the more unpleas- 
ant, as the protegé of France, the notorious 
Padre Miranda, had been issuing a sort of 
circular or proclamation, announcing that 
Puebla was to be taken that very day. Pro- 
voking as it was, it had to be borne: Loren- 
cez did not take Puebla, and was only too 
glad to be able to keep himself and his forces 
from being taken instead. But the Mexicans 
could not derive any practical benefit from 
their success. General Lorencez held his 
own ; not strong enough to attack, too strong 
to be attacked. Then the French Govern- 
ment saw that the struggle was to be a real- 
ity, not a military exhibition like those of 
the Champ de Mars, and it made arrange- 
ments accordingly. In September, General 
Forey with a large force landed at Vera Cruz. 
General, now Marshal, Forey was the man 
for the situation. He was one of the experts 
of the December coup d’état; he knew all 
the arts by which republican populations 
may be induced to accept an imperial system. 
He marched on Puebla, and he took the city 
about a year after Lorencez’s failure. No- 
body can have forgotten the events which 
belonged to the taking of Puebla. The des- 
perate courage of its Mexican defenders went 
far to redeem in European eyes the many 
faults of their national character. They de- 
fended their city inch by inch. They piled 
barricades in the streets, and fought behind 
them until the ground was heaped with 
their dead. They converted each of the 
square blocks of houses which compose the 
city into a separate fortress, and defended 
it until it fell and buried them in its 
ruins. The French were utterly unable 
to take some of these biocks, and therefore 
blew them up, defenders and all. Some 
of them were blown up by the desperate de- 
fenders themselves. The French suffered 
frightfully, but fought, of course, with in- 
domitable courage. Indeed, General Forey 
attacked the city as one who knew that all a 
French soldier could prize depended upon his 
success. He knew that he must succeed ; 
that he could never face his imperial master | 
with the news that the French troops had | 





a courage in the attack as the Mexicans did 
in the defence. At last Puebla fell. Gen- 
eral Forey’s despatches are singular docu- 
ments. It had been arranged from the very 
beginning that France must accept the fiction 
of a Mexico enslaved by a few desperadoes, 
and panting for a French deliverer. Gen- 
eral Forey adhered to this pleasing little fic- 
tion through all difficulties. He never for 
one moment abandoned it. He described 
Puebla as defended not by Mexicans, but by 
the scum of other: nations and armies, who, 
having no interest whatever in the struggle, 
were fighting for the mere pleasure of the 
thing. He depicted Puebla as a city devoted 
to France, but unfortunately in the posses- 
sion of a gang of outcasts from America, 
Spain, Italy, England, and even France her- 
self. He gravely assured his master that the 
men who disputed every square inch of 
ground, and preferred being blown into air 
to any terms of surrender, were but de- 
serters from Spanish regiments, vagabond 
Garibaldians lately arrived, old followers of 
General Walker, ruffians from the Bowery 
and the Five Points, roving Britishers, and 
recreant French soldiers. The Emperor Na- 
poleon must have smiled grimly over this 
little effusion of romance. Of course no one 
believed it. The history of war has many 
curious chapters ; but such a defence as this 
of Peubla, such desperate resistance, such 
deliberate and wholesale acceptance of death 
rather than surrender, have never yet been 
the work of random adventurers and volun- 
teers thrown together without any common 
bond into a struggle in which they had no 
interest, and fighting only for mere amuse- 
ment. But it was agreed that the fiction 
must be circulated and accepted. So it has 
been. Even the arrival of gangs of Mexican 
prisoners in Paris, undeniably born and bred 
Mexicans, who are stared: at on the boule- 
vards, and can speak no word of French, or 
Italian, or English to any of the curious 
crowds, is not supposed to discredit General 
Forey’s little story. The French Govern- 
ment having found it convenient to decree 
that the defenders of Mexico were not Mexi- 
cans, these latter immediately cease to be 
Mexicans in the eyes of all true Imperialists. 


been again defeated. We render full credit | He is no faithful follower of the empire who 
to the determined bravery of the French as-| gives credit to eye, ear, or judgment, when 
saults. No higher praise can be given than | these are contradicted by the order of the 


to say that the French displayed as obstinate | emperor. 
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But the capture of Puebla broke the heart 
of the Mexican resistance. Marshal Forey 
acted with great promptness and energy, and 
not resting upon his victory, left Juarez no 
time to prepare for further defences. Gen- 
eral Zaragoza had died shortly after having 
enjoyed the delight of one victory over the 
French ; Mexico was in no position to stand 
a siege; the Church party, protected by 
France, was appearing in its robber-gangs 
everywhere ; and the Juarez Government had 
to retire from the capital. How long a sort 
of resistance may yet be prolonged we cannot 
judge, but the ultimate subjugation of the 
country may be regarded as certain. Gen- 
eral Forey’s march upon Mexico, and trium- 
phant entrance into the city, are fresh in the 
memory of every one. We have all read in 
the juurnal immediately published by the con- 
queror himself what a danger he and his swe 
underwent of being crushed by the flowers 
which the Mexican ladies showered on them. 
No doubt there is a considerable Church party 
in Mexico, and there, as everywhere, the 
women for the most part stand by the priests. 
The conquerors gave a grand ball, and the 
ladies who went there acknowledged them- 
selves willing captives. All this was told in 
much finer language than we could possibly 
attempt by Marshal Forey’s newly founded 
journal. The account was copied into the 
Paris Moniteur, which, while quoting it as 
from a Mexican paper, omitted unaccountably 
to mention that the paper was one founded on 
the spot by the gallant Forey, for the pur- 
pose of registering his decrees and recording 
his triumphs. 

Of course we attach to the official narra- 
tives in Marshal Forey’s journal just the im- 
portance, and give them just the confidence 
they deserve. But we do not mean to deny 
that the triumphal entry into Mexico was the 
occasion of a large concourse of people, that 
hundreds ran out of mere ignorant curiosity 
to see the sight, and that hundreds more ap- 
plauded the conqueror with sincere and heart- 
felt joy. We have already noticed the fact 
that the Church party in Mexico, although a 
very small minority, could muster a consider- 
able number of individuals, and Mexico, like 
most other places, has many cliques of per- 
sons base enough to welcome a sectarian tri- 
umph at the expense of their country’s inde- 
pendence. We must add to these the number 
who were only too happy to find that Mexico 
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was not to be bombarded, and that anybody 
was coming who would save them from any 
more of war. We must likewise recollect 
that the conquering hero who entered Mexico 
was the master of twenty legions; that he 
had proved at Puebla his inexorable deter- 
mination to conquer at any price ; that it was 
well known by what sharp process he had 
taught loyalty to his own countrymen in 
Paris; and that the year and more during 
which Mexico had been occupied by the Allies 
had abundantly proved the futility of resist- 
ance. We cannot be surprised, then, that the 
Mexican capital, from which its defenders had 
withdrawn, submitted to its conqueror with- 
out daring to resist. There is probably no 
capital in Europe which would not have sub- 
mitted in the same manner under similar cir- 
cumstances. We must not condemn Mexico 
because it yielded to General Forey without 
any greater resistance than New Orleans 
offered to the soldiers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But lest any one should imagine that 
the non-resistance of the capital meant will- 
ing submission to French rule, we think it 
right to quote from one who knew to the con- 
trary, and whose authority is not likely to be 
questioned. Although the official paper to 
which we have referred painted the position 
of the French as that of honored guests in the 
midst of a delighted and welcoming popula- 
tion, we shall see that General Forey did not 
believe any of this nonsense or attempt to 
palm it offon his government. That sort of 
thing about the enthusiastic population, the 
rain of flowers, the weeping and embracing 
women, was for the French public. But in 
a report to the French War Minister, de- 
spatched very soon after the triumphal entry 
into Mexico, General Forey thus describes 
some of the operations which he found nec- 
essary to ensure a continuance of the enthu- 
siastic welcome his historiographer has de- 
scribed :— 


‘* Before thinking of sending troops to a 


distance, it was first indispensable to 
the environs of the capital of the bands 
which keep it in a kind of blockade. On the 
other hand, Negrette, seconded by Aurellano, 
Carbajal, ete., was organizing considerable 
forces at Tlascala to operate in the State of 
Puebla and cut off our communications. The 
occupation of that place thus became indis- 
pensable. I have therefore taken measures 
to meet these requirements. 

‘‘A French column, under the orders of 


parge 
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Colonel de la Canorgue, is marching on Tlas- 
cala with a Mexican detachment commanded 
by General Guttierez, who will establish him- 
selfat Apan. The troops of General Vicario 
occupy Tlalpau and Tepepa. Some of the 
troops of General Marquez guard the embank- 
ments of Guanhtitlan and Zumpango. Col- 
onel Aymard, of the 62d, is in position at 
Pachuca. General Mejia, who has great in- 
fluence in Queretaro, is going to that town 
with a sufficient force. Another column will 
soon go to take possession of Toluca. Lastly, 
the cavalry is stationed in the environs of 
Mexico, where it can best find forage and as- 
sure tranquillity. 

‘‘ By these arrangements I assure security 
in a rather extensive zone round Mexico, and 
shall maintain my communications with Pu- 
ebla uninterrupted. Nor have I,at the same 
time, neglected the occupation of the coast.’ 

We invite particular attention to General 
Forey’s display of unconscious humor when 
he announces that General Mejia (a name of 
mournful omen in Mexico), ‘‘ who has great 
influence in Queretaro,” is going to that town 
‘¢ with a sufficient force.’’ 

The remainder of General Forey’s proceed- 
ings seem to belong to the domain of the bur- 
lesque. He becomes a genuine conqueror of 
the Opera Comique style. He formed a Pro- 
visional Government, composed of General 
Almonte, General Salas (known in connec- 
tion with the Jecker loan), and Monsignore 
Labastida, Archbishop of Mexico. The latter 
dignitary was about that time basking in the 
hospitable patronage of the Empress of the 
French at St. Cloud. Then a Council of 
Notables was convened by sound of drum or 
other suitable process, and the Council of 
Notables having held a meeting, at the open- 
ing of which General Forey and his staff were 
present, decreed, in a few minutes, and with 
a wonderful unanimity, that Mexico should 
thenceforward be an empire under a Roman 
Catholic prince. In an equally prompt and 
harmonious manner they tendered the impe- 
rial crown to Maximilian of Austria; and in 
the event of that prince declining the offer, 
they humbly petitioned that the Emperor of 
the French would be good enough to select a 
sovereign for them, and send him out by re- 
turn of post. Then there was a ball, at 
which the French officers waltzed charm- 
ingly, and made themselves quite delightful 
to the Mexican ladies. So Mexico woke up 
in the morning a republic, and fell asleep an 
empire. 
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We should have stated that in the mean 
time General Forey had granted a constitu- 
tion to the new empire, a significant clause 
of which declared that the Roman Catholic 
religion was to be maintained and protected. 
The gallant general likewise transferred to 
Mexico the admirable system of laws for the 
regulation of the press which works so con- 
veniently in France. Therefore we shall find 
no insolent comment upon French rule or 
criticism of French proconsuls appearing in 
print to unsettle the minds of the loyal pop- 
ulation of Mexico. In order further to en- 
courage all true lovers of imperialism in 
Mexico, the conqueror issued a proclamation 
confiscating the property of every one who 
declined to give in his adhesion to the new 
system. A spirited measure, but which per- 
haps went a little too far, and was rather 
liable to misconstruction. ‘The press of Eu- 
rope raised a gencral ery of indignation ; and 
even the Paris papers commented on the in- 
convenience of addressing imperial remon- 
strances to Russia touching General Moura- 
vieff’s confiscations in Lithuania, while Forey 
was carrying the same system a step or two 
further in Mexico. For there was this un- 
pleasant difference between the position and 
acts of the two warriors. The insurgents of 
Lithuania were undoubtedly rebels against 
Mouravieff’s master ; but how could the recu- 
sants of Mexico be rebels against Forey’s mas- 
ter, seeing that the French Government was 
never acknowledged in Mexico, and had, in- 
deed, been telling all the world for the previ- 
ous year and a half that it could not, under 
any circumstances, presume to interfere in 
the internal affairs of the Mexican Republic? 
So the ministerial papers of Paris first in- 
sisted that the whole story was a calumny, 
and that Forey had never issued any confisca- 
tion decrees at all, and then stated that the 
decrees were only temporary, and that the 
emperor had cancelled them. In fact, the 
emperor did cancel them. They would never 
do for publication in Europe. Whatever a 
conqueror in General Forey’s position may 
do, it is a great mistake to write and publish 
decrees. They are sure to get into the papers 
now-a-days, and then the government has to 
take some step for the sake of its own decent 
reputation. So the French recording angel 
dropped a tear, and blotted out General Fo- 
rey’s confiscation orders. 

The remainder of the history of the Mexi- 
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can conquest has to be written hereafter. 
Whether the Archduke Maximilian will ac- 
cept the throne, what consideration France 
will receive for it, and how long France is to 
occupy the country, we shall very soon learn, 
if it be not indeed all made known before 
these pages are transferred to print. One 
fact is obvious, that whatever be the name of 
the gentleman who is permitted to sit on the 
Mexican throne, the country of which he is 
styled the sovereign will be a French military 
province. Even Marshal Forey does not pre- 
tend that the Mexican Empire would outlive 
by one day the recall of the French troops. 
But whatever be the fate of that oddly 
founded empire, the moral of the proceedings 
by which it was called into existence remains 
the same. It seems hardly necessary for us 
to point that moral. We have given faith- 
fully, and from the best sources, the history 
of the Mexican conquest ; compressed indeed, 
but accurate, and chapter by chapter. We 
have shown that it was from the beginning a 
planned and deliberate conquest, developed 
and realized by the aid of the most unscru- 
pulous deceit, the most unblushing treachery. 
To that considerable number of persons in 
this country who tacitly hold the opinion 
that any powerful sovereign is perfectly jus- 
tified in invading, devastating, and subjugat- 
ing a foreign country because he thinks it is 
badly governed and believes he could govern 
it better, we have only to say that even that 
plea—the plea of Alexander and Caesar and 
Napoleon I.—does not avail Napoleon III., 
for the latter expressly disclaimed, from the 
opening to the éclaircissement of his project, 
any intention to interfere in Mexican affairs. 
At every step of the progress he made a new 
protest of non-intervention, and pledged him- 
self so solemnly that he was actually believed. 
In fact, he repeated in Mexico with equal 
success the policy of the Paris coup d'état. 
By vowing up to the last moment that he 
meant to adhere to a certain pledge, he suc- 
ceeded to the last moment in deceiving those 
who might have marred his plans had they 
known that the pledge was already and de- 
liberately broken. 

We have previously intimated a belief that 
this conquest of Mexico, odious as it is in 
principle and in means, has yet its prospect 
of advantage to the conquered country and to 
the world. In the first place, it may give a 
breathing time to a disorganized country, and 
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secure an interval of enforced tranquillity 
during which resources may be developed 
and political character strengthened. No 
doubt the French police régime, whatever 
sovereign may enjoy the benefit of it, will 
secure something like order in the country, 
will make the rights of property more re- 
spected and the principle of life more sacred. 
All this is something to be taken into account 
on the side of compensation. We are not in- 
deed inclined to admire what it is the fashion 
to call ‘‘strong government,’’ or to believe 
that a people can be drilled and dragooned 
into a capacity for self-rule. But Mexicc 
unhappily wants rest—rest at any price: as a 
fevered man needs repose although it be pro- 
cured by the agency of the opiate, or as one 
in a delirious moment may require the coer- 
cion of the strait-waistcoat. The invasion, 
too, may teach Mexico a sharp and stern les- 
son, and may serve as a warning to other 
nations. The blind disunion and discord, the 
absence of that patriotic feeling which in- 
spires forbearance, have been the main cause 
of the fall of the Mexican Republic. It may 
be added, too, that the lesson will perhaps do 
good to another Republic as well. The 
United States will no doubt feel the intrusion 
of France to be an insultanda menace. But 
their disunion has helped to bring it about, 
and their conduct has tended to deprive them 
of the world’s sympathy. The occupation of 
Mexico is the extinction of the Monroe doc- 
trine. That doctrine, it must be owned, is 
both absurd and arrogant in theory and in 
practice. A state going to war to support 
such a principle would be guilty of a political 
crime and blunder still greater than the con- 
quest of Mexico itself involves. We have 
heard it well observed that for the Federal 
Government to go to war in sustainment of 
the Monroe doctrine would in essential prin- 
ciple be to pursue the same course as that 
which the European States followed so blindly 
and disastrously when they invaded France to 
destroy her revolutionary Republic. In either 
case the object is the same—not to repel an 
attack, not even to avert a certain danger, 
but to oppose a danger which is ideal, prob- 
lematical, merely constructive. The sooner 
America entirely abandons the fantastic Mon- 
roe doctrine the better. Any real and immi- 
nent danger the Federal Republic can always 
repel, but it only provokes and originates 
peril to itself by arrogantly attempting tolay 
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down great political laws for the future 
which are to apply not to its own conduct but 
to that ofits neighbors. Let it be remembered, 
too, that America’s own hands are not clean 
of Mexican plunder and blood. The conduct 
of the United States towards its neighbor was 
quite as lawless as that of France, if perhaps 
somewhat less treacherous. Should we be re- 
minded that the wrongs done by America to 
Mexico were entirely the offspring of South- 
ern policy, we cannot help remembering how 
one of the noblest and wisest of Americans, 
Dr. Channing, inveighed against the apathy 
and composure with which the Free States 
regarded those iniquitousacts. If, therefore, 
the Federal Government of America should 
now feel that its dignity is wounded, that its 
strength is menaced by the conduct of France 
in Mexico, it should remember that the re- 
buke is not wholly unmerited, and should ac- 
cept it as a lesson and a warning for the 
future. It is the destiny of arrogance and 
aggression in politics to beget arrogance and 
aggression, and the world in general is little 
disposed to sympathize with the sufferings of 
the engineer hoist by his own petard. 

But while we thus acknowledge that the 


subjugation of Mexico cannot be wholly un- 
productive of good, and has not been wholly 
undeserved, we need hardly repeat that the 
conduct of the French Government is in no 
wise extenuated by these considerations. We 
cannot enter into the exultation with which 
the “* moneyed classes,’’ as they are called, in 
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London, and their organs, have received the 
news of the French success; an exultation 
which frankly disavows all regard for the 
political and moral aspects of the case, and 
openly professes to consider only its own pe- 
cuniary interests. There is something amus- 
ing in the naive declaration of the Times, 
which has boldly championed the Mexican 
conquest all through, that ‘‘ the consideration 
that France has used objectionable native in- 
struments—one of them an avowed felon of 
the meanest kind, and another so notorious 
for savage cruelty that his mere name had 
become a terror—although it may increase 
the satisfaction that England has not taken 
any share in the affair, can in no way modify 
the question as regards the Mexicans them- 
selves.” Certainly this consideration does in 
some way ‘‘ modify the question ’’ as regards 
the French Government, and adds one other 
stain to the many which rest upon its honor, 
its good faith, its humanity, its decency, in 
connection with the conquest of Mexico. The 
Emperor Napoleon is said to have declared 
that the Mexican invasion would be the great- 
est event of his reign. Perhaps it may prove 
80. In one sense the invasion of Russia may 
be pronounced the greatest event in the reign 
of the elder Napoleon. Certainly, if unprin- 
cipled aggression, carried out by the aid of 
almost unparalleled treachery could bode ul- 
timate evil to the policy which planned it, 
we might expect to find Mexico prove the 
Moscow of the Second Empire. 





Tue diggings at Sarre in the Isle of Thanet are 
daily bringing to light valuable relics of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, the spot having been a 
hard-fought battle-field. The Kent Archolog- 
ical Society are the promoters of these diggings, 
which have been visited by the Marquis Gamden, 
the president, and Mr. Roach Smith, one of the 
most active associates of the Society. Besides 
the nuinerous human remains that have been 
turned up, many swords, daggers, centres of 
shields, fibula and other dress-fastenings, gold 
coins, crystals, earthen vessels, ete., have re- 
warded the perseverance of the diggers. It will 
be in the recollection of some of our readers that 
the late Mr. Faucett’s most valuable collection 
of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, found in the county 
of Kent, was lost to our National Collection, to 





the trustees of which it was first offered by Mr. 
Roach Smith, owing to a difference of opinion as 
to its value in the market. Mr. Mayer of Liver- 
pool possesses that collection now. Let us hope 
that, should these Sarre antiquities be offered to 
the Museum, they may be secured for the nation. 


Mr. Meissner of Hamburg has just ready the 
third volume of ‘Isis, der Mensch und die Welt.”’ 
Volumes I. and II. treat of creeds and religions. 
This third volume is devoted to the relative du- 
ties: of husband and wife, of man as a member 
of society or subject of a state, of friendship, ete., 
and of other duties in connection with the vari- 
ous relations of life. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine, 


TONY BUTLER. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE COTTAGE BESIDE “ THE CAUSEWAY.” 

In a little cleft, not deep enough to bea 
gorge, between two grassy hills, traversed by 
a clear stream, too small to be called a river, 
too wide to be a rivulet, stood, and, I be- 
lieve, still stands, a little cottage, whose one 
bay-window elevates it above the condition of 
a laboring man’s and shows, in its spacious, 
large-paned proportions, pretensions to taste 
as wellas station. From that window a coast- 
line can be seen to which nothing in the king- 
dom can find the equal. It takes in the bold 
curve of shore from the ‘* White Rocks”’ to 
the Giant’s Causeway—a sweep of coast 
broken by jutting headland and promontory, 
with sandy bays nestling between gigantic 
walls of pillared rock, and showing beneath 
the green water the tesselated pavement of 
those broken shafts which our superstition 
calls Titanic. The desolate rock and ruin of 
Dunluce, the fairy bridge of Carrigarede, are 
visible ; and on a commonly clear day Staffa 
can be seen, its outline only carrying out the 


strange formation of the columnar rocks close 
at hand. 

This cottage, humble enough in itself, is 
not relieved in its aspect by the culture around 


it. A small vegetable garden, rudely fenced 
with a dry-stone wall, is the only piece of 
vegetation, for the cutting winds of the North 
Sea are unfriendly to trees, and the light, 
sandy soil of the hills only favors the fern 
and the foxglove. Of these, indeed, the 
growth is luxurious, and the path which 
leads down from the high-road to the cottage 
is cut through what might be called a grove 
of these leafy greeneries. This same path 
was not much traversed, and more than once 
within the year was the billhook required to 
keep it open, so little intercourse was main- 
tained between the cottage and the world, 
whose frontier lay about a mile off. A widow 
and her son, with one servant, were the occu- 
pants. It had been a fishing-lodge of her 
husband’s in more prosperous days. Tis 
memory and the cheapness of life in the 
neighborhood had decided her in choosing it, 
lonely and secluded as it was; and here she 
had passed fourteen years, her whole care he- 
ing the education of her boy, a task to which 
she addressed herself with all the zeal and 
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devotion of her nature. There was, it is 
true, a village school at Ballintray, about 
three miles off, to which he went in summer ; 
but when the dark, short days of winter set 
in with swooping storms of rain and wind, 
she held him, so far as she could, close pris- 
oner, and pored with him over tasks to the 
full as difficult to herself as to him. So far 
as a fine, open-hearted, generous disposition, 
truthful and straightforward, could make him, 
he repaid all the love and affection she could 
bear him. He was well-grown, good-looking, 
and brave. There was scarcely an exercise 
of which he was not master; and whether 
in the saddle over a stiff country, or on the 
thwart of a boat in a stormy sea, Tony But- 
ler could hold his own against all competi- 
tors. The leap of twenty feet four inches he 
had made on the level sward was one of the 
show objects of the village, and the place 
where he had pitched a fourteen-pound sledge 
to the top of a cliff was marked by a stone 
with a rude attempt at an inscription. For- 
tunate was he if these were enough for glory, 
for his gifts scarcely rose to higher things. 
He was not clever, nor was he very teacha- 
ble; his apprehension was not quick, and his 
memory was bad. The same scatterbrained 
forgetfulness that he had in little things at- 
tended him in more seriousones. Whenever 
his intellect was called on for a gréat effort 
he was sure to be vanquished, and he would 
sit for hours before an open book as hopeless 
of mastering it as though the volume were 
close-clasped and locked before him. Dull 
men are not generally alive to their own dul- 
ness, but Tony was; he saw and felt it very 
bitterly. He thought, it is true, that there 
ought to be a way to his intellect, if it could 
only be discovered, but he owned to himself 
he had not found it; and, with some linger- 
ing hope of it;he would carry his books to 
his room and sit down to them with a reso- 
lute heart, and ponder and puzzle and won- 
der, till he either fell asleep over the pages, 
or felt the scalding tears blinding him with 
the conscious thought that he was not equal 
to the task before him. 

Strange enough, his mother, cheated by 
that love which filled every avenue of her 
heart, marked little of this. She thought 
that Tony had no great taste for music, nor 
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patience enough for drawing. She fancied 
he deemed history dry, and rather underval- 
ued geography. If he hated French, it was 
because he was such an intense Anglican ; 
and as to figures, his poor dear father had no 
great skill in them, and indeed, his ruined 
fortune came of tampering with them. Though 
thus, item by item, she would have been re- 
duced to own that Tony was not much of a 
scholar, she would unhesitatingly have de- 
clared that he was a remarkably gifted boy, 
and equal to any condition he could be called 
to fulfil. There was this much of excuse for 
her credulity—he was a universal favorite. 
There was not a person of any class who had 
other than a good word for him ; and this, be 
it remarked, in a country where people fall 
into few raptures, and are rarely enthusiasts. 
The north of Ireland is indeed as cold a soil 
for the affections as it is ungenial in its vege- 
tation. Love finds it just as hard to thrive 
as the young larch trees, nipped as they are 
by cutting winds and sleety storms; and to 
have won favor where it is weighed out so 
scrupulously, implied no petty desert. There 
is, however, a rigid sense of justice which 
never denies to accord its due toeach. Tony 
had gained his reputation by an honest ver- 
dict, the award of a jury who had seen him 
from his childhood and knew him well. 

The great house of the county was Sir 
Arthur Lyle’s, and there Tony Butler almost 
might be said to live. His word was law in 
the stables, the kennel, the plantations, and 
the boat-quay. All liked him. Sir Arthur, 
a stern, but hearty old Anglo-Indian; my 
lady—a fine specimen of town pretension and 
exclusiveness, cultivated to its last perfection 
by Oriental indulgence—she liked him. Isa- 
bella—a beauty and a fortune, about to shine 
at thenext drawing-room—liked him ; and the 
widowed daughter of the house, Mrs. Trafford, 
—whom many deemed handsomer than her 
sister, and whose tact and worldly skill made 
even beauty but one of her attractions—she 
said he was ‘‘a fine creature,” and ‘it was a 
thousand pities he had not a good estate and 
atitle.’’ Sir Arthur’s sons, three in number, 
were all in India ; the two elder in high civil 
' appointments, the younger serving in a reg- 
iment of hussars. Their sisters, however, 
constantly assured Tony that George, Henry, 
and Mark, would be so fond of him, especially 
Mark, who was the soldier, and who would 
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be charmed to meet with one so fond of all 
his own pursuits. 

It was with sincere pride Mrs. Butler saw 
her son in such favor at the great house—that 
princely place to which the company came 
from remote parts of the kingdom, and to mix 
with which the neighboring gentry were only 
admitted sparingly and at rare intervals ; for 
Sir Arthur's wealth was to society a sort of 
crushing power, a kind of social Nasmyth 
hammer, that smashed and ground down 
whatever came beneath it. No small distine- 
tion was it, therefore, for the widow’s son to 
be there ; not merely admitted and on suffer- 
ance, but encouraged, liked, and made much 
of. Sir Arthur had known Tony’s father in 
India, long, long years ago; indeed it was 
when Sir Arthur was a very small civil ser- 
vant, and Captain Butler was a gorgeous aide- 
de-camp on the governor-general’s staff ; and 
strange it was, the respect with which the 
brilliant soldier then inspired him had sur- 
vived through all the changes and advance- 
ments of a successful life, and the likeness the 
youth bore to his father assisted to strengthen 
this sentiment. He would have noticed the 
widow, too, if she had been disposed to ac- 
cept his attentions; but she refused all invi- 
tations to leave her home, and gave gt the 
little meeting-house on a Sunday, where her 
friend Dr. Stewart held forth, was never seen 
beyond the paling of her garden, 

What career Tony was to follow, what he 
was to do, was an oft-debated question be- 
tween her and Dr. Stewart, her worthy ad- 
viser in spirituals ; and though it was the 
ever-recurring subject as they sat of an even- 
ing in the porch, the solution seemed just as 
remote as ever—Mrs. Butler averring that 
there was nothing that with a little practice 
he couldn’t do, and the minister sighingly 
protesting that the world was very full just 
now, and there was just barely enough for 
those who were in it. 

‘¢ What does he incline to himself, mad- 
am?” asked the worthy man, as he saw 
that his speech had rather a discouraging 
effect. 

‘* Tle’d like to follow his father’s career, 
and be a soldier.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, dear !”’ sighed out the minister ; “‘a 
man must be rich enough to do without a 
livelihood that takes to that one. What 
would you say to the sea? ” 
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** He’s too old for the navy. Tony will be 
twenty in August.’’ 

The minister would like to have hinted that 
other ships went down into the ‘ great 
waters” as well as those that carried her 
majesty’s bunting, but he was faint-hearted 
and silent. 

‘* T take it,’’ said he, after a pause, ‘ that 
he has no great mind for the learned profes- 
sions, as they ca’ them? ”’ 

«‘ No inclination whatever, and I cannot 
say I’m sorry for it. My poor boy would be 
lost in that great ocean of worldliness and 
sel{-seeking. 1 don’t mean if he were to go 
into the Church,”’ said she, blushing crimson 
at the awkwardness of her speech ; ** but you 
know he has no vocation for holy orders, and 
such a choice would be therefore impossible.”’ 

‘I'm thinkin’ it would not be his line 
neither,’’ said the old man,dryly. ‘ What 
o’ the mercantile pursuits? You shake your 
head. Well, there’s farming ? ”’ 

‘* Farming, my dear Dr. Stewart—farming 
means at least some thousand pounds capital, 
backed by considerable experience, and, I fear 
me, my poor Tony is about as wanting in one 
as in the other.” 

‘¢ Well, ma’am, if the lad can neither be a 
soldiey, nor a sailor, nor a merchant, nor a 
farmer, nor will be a lawyer, a doctor, or a 
preacher o’ the Word, I’m sore pushed to say 
what there’s open to him, except some light 
business in the way of a shop, or an agency 
like, which maybe you’d think beneath you.”’ 

‘I’m certain my son would, sir, and no 
great shame either that Colonel Walter But- 
ler’s son should think so—a C.B. and a 
Guelph of Hanover, though he never wore the 
decoration. It is not so easy for us to forget 
these things as it is for our friends.’’ 

This was rather cruel, particularly to one 
who had been doing his best to pilot himself 
through the crooked channels of difficulties, 
and was just beginning to hope he was in deep 
water. 

** Wouldn’t the colonel’s friends be likely 
to give him a helping hand? ’* said the min- 
ister, timidly, and like one not quite sure of 
his ground. 

*T have not asked them, nor is it likely 
that I will,’’ said she, sternly ; then seeing 
in the old man’s face the dismay and discour- 
agement her speech had produced, she added, 
** My husband’s only brother, Sir Omerod 





Butler, was not on speaking terms with him 
for years—indeed, from the time of our mar- 
riage. Eleanor Mackay, the Presbyterian 
minister’s daughter, was thought a mesalli- 
ance; and maybe it was—I wont deny it, 
doctor. It was deemed a great rise in the 
world to me, though I never felt it exactly in 
that way myself. It was my pride to think 
my husband a far greater man than any of his 
family, and it was histo say I had helped him 
to become so.” 

‘¢ T’ve heard o’ that too,’’ was the cautious 
rejoinder of the old minister. 

The memories thus suddenly brought up 
were too much for the poor widow’s compos- 
ure, and she had to turn away and wipe the 
tears from her eyes. ‘* Yes, sir,’’ said she at 
last, ‘* my noble-hearted husband was made 
to feel through his whole life the scorn of 
those who would not know his wife, and it is 
not from such as these my poor boy is to crave 
assistance. As for Tony himself,’’ said she, 
with more energy of voice and manner, ‘‘ he’d 
never forgive me if I took such a step.”’ 

The good minister would fain have rebuked 
the indulgence of sentiments like these, which 
had little of forgiveness in their nature. He 
felt sorely tempted to make the occasion prof- 
itable by a word in season ; but his sagacity 
tempered his zeal, and he simply said, ‘+ Let 
byganes be byganes, Mrs. Butler, or at all 
events, let them not come back like troubled 
spirits to disturb the future.”’ 

‘J will do my best, doctor,” said she, 
calmly, ‘* and, to do so, I will talk of some- 
thing else. Can you tell me if there is a Mr. 
Elphinstone in the Ministry now ; in the Cab- 
inet, I mean,’’ said she, correcting herself, for 
she remembered what the word signifies to 
Presbyterian ears. 

‘* There’s a Sir Harry Elphinstone, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, ma’am.’’ 

‘* That must be the same, then; my hus- 
band always called him Harry ; they were 
like brothers at the Cape long, long ago. 
Couldn’t he do something for Tony, think 
you?” 

‘The very man who could ; and maybe, 
too, in the very sort of career would suit the 
lad best of all. He’sstrong of limb and stout 
of heart, and has brave health—he’s just the 
man to meet the life and enjoy the very acci- 
dents of a new world.”’ 

‘If he could leave me—that is if I could 
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bear to part with Aim, doctor,” said she, 
with a thick utterance. 

‘These are not days, my dear madam, 
when a mother can tie a son to her apron. 
The young birds will leave the nest, make it 
ever so warm and snug for them ; and it was 
a wise Providence that so decreed it.”’ 

** Would there be any impropriety in my 
writing to Mr.—Sir Harry Elphinstone?” 
asked she. 

‘*T cansee none whatever. It is more than 
likely that he’ll thank you heartily for the 
chance of serving his old friend’s son. Such 
a great man gives away every day more places 
than would provide for three generations of 
either of us; and it must be a rare pleasure 
when he can serve the queen and gladden his 
own heart together.” 

**You’d maybe help me with the letter, 
doctor,” asked she, half diffidently. 

‘*Not a doubt of it, Mrs. Butler: my 
poor aid is quite at your service : but hadn’t 
we best, first of all, speir a bit, and see what 
the lad thinks of it? Let us find out that it’s 
the life he’d take to willingly. It’s no by 
way of reproach to him I say it; but we all 
know that when a young fellow gets accus- 
tomed to ride a blood horse with a groom af- 
ter him, and eat his soup with a damask nap- 
kin over his knees, it’s a sore change to mount 
@ mustang and digest raw buffalo.” 

‘* Tf you mean by that, Dr. Stewart, that 
Tony has been spoiled by a life of luxury and 
indolence, you do him great wrong. The 
poor dear boy is half heart-broken at times at 
his purposeless, unprofitable existence. There 
are days he is so overcome that he can scarcely 
lift up his head for it. This very morning 
was one of them ; and it was only when Sir 
Arthur sent over a third time to say, ‘ You 
must come ; I’]l take no excuse ’"—that I could 
persuade him to set off. They are expecting 
young Captain Lyle to-day, and making all 
sorts of festive preparations to receive him. 
Tony has charge of the fireworks; and as Sir 
Arthur says, ‘ If you leave your chemicals to 
other hands, the chances are we shall all be 
blown up together.’ ’’ 

‘¢T remember the captain when he was 
just so high,’ said the doctor, holding his 
hand about three feet from the ground; ‘* he 
used to come to me every Saturday for a lesson 
in Scripture—smart enough he was, but a 
proud sort of boy that kept his class-feNows 
at a distance, and when the lesson was over 
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would not speak to one of them. He was the 
baronet’s son, and they were the gons of his 
father’s tradespeople. I remember I made a 
complaint about him once, I forget for what, 
but he never came to my house after.’’ 

Mrs. Butler seemed not to follow the doc- 
tor’sspeech ; indeed, her whole heart wasso set 
on one object and one theme that it was only 
by an effort she could address herself to any 
other. The humblest piece in which Tony 
played was a drama full of interest. With- 
out him the stage had no attraction, and she 
cared not who were the performers. The 
doctor, therefore, was some time before he 
perceived that. his edifying reflections on the 
sins of pride and self-conceit were unheeded. 
Long experience had taught him tolerance in 
such matters ; he had known even elders to 
nod ; and so he took his hatand said farewell 
with a good grace, and a promise to help her * 
with her letter to the Secretary of State 
whenever the time came to write it. 

Late on the night of that day in which this 
conversation occurred, Mrs. Butler sat at her: 
writing-desk, essaying for the tenth time how 
to address that great man whose favor she 
would propitiate. Letter-writing had never 
been her gift, and she distrusted her powers 
even unfairly in this respect. The. present 
was, besides, a case of some difficulty. She 
knew nothing of the sort of person she was 
addressing beyond the fact that he and her 
husband, when very young men, lived on 
terms of close intimacy and friendship. It 
might be that the great minister had forgot- 
ten a:l about that long ago, or might not care 
to be reminded of it. It might be that her 
husband, in his sanguine and warm-hearted 
way, calculated rather on the affection he he- 
stowed than that he should receive, and so 
deemed the friendship between them a closer 
and stronger tie than it was. It might be, too, 
—she had heard of such things,—that men in 
power are so besieged by those who assume to 
have claims upon them, that they lose temper 
and patience, and indiscriminately class all 
such applicants as mere hungry place-hunters, 
presuming upon some accidental meeting— 
some hap-hazard acquaintance of a few min- 
utes. ‘* And so,’’ said she, ‘‘ if he has not 
heard of my husband for thirty-odd years, he 
may come to look coldly on this letter of mine,. 
and even ask, Who is Eleanor Butler, and of 
whom is she the widow? I will simply say to- 
him, The son of the late Colonel Walter: 
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Butler, with whose name his widow believes 
you are not unacquainted, solicits some assist- 
ance on your part, towards—towards—shall 
I say at once an appointment in one of our 
colonies, or merely what may forward his 
pursuits in a new world? I wish I could hit 
upon something that will not sound like the 
every-day tune that must ring in his ears ; but 
how can I, when what I seek is the self-same 
thing ?”’ 

She leaned her head on her hand in thought, 
and as she pondered, it occurred to her what 
her husband would have thought of such a 
step as she was taking. Would Walter have 
sanctioned it? He was a proud man on such 
points. He had never asked for anything in 
his life, and it was one of his sayings— 
‘«There was no station that was not too 
dearly bought at the price of asking for it.”’ 
She canvassed and debated the question with 
herself, balancing all that she owed to her 
husband’s memory against all that she ought 
to attempt for her boy’s welfare. It was a 
matter of no easy solution ; but an accident 
decided for her what all her reasoning failed 
in: for as she sat thinking, a hurried step 
was heard on the gravel, and then the well- 
known sound of Tony’s latch-key followed, 
and he entered the room flushed and heated. 
He was still in dinner dress, but his cravat 
was partly awry, and his look excited and 
angry. 

‘‘ Why, my dear Tony,” said she, rising, 
and parting his hair tenderly on his forehead, 
«1 didn’t look for you here to-night; how 
‘came it that you left the Abbey at this 
hour?”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t it a very good hour to come 
home?” answered he, curtly. ‘‘ We dined 
at eight; I left at half-pasteleven. Nothing 
very unusual in all that.” 

‘*But you always slept there; you had 
that nice room you told me of.” 

‘‘ Well, [ preferred coming home. I sup- 
pose that was reason enough.”’ 

‘What has happened, Tony, darling? 
Tell me frankly and fearlessly what it is that 
has ruffled you. Who has such a right to 
know it, or, if need be, to sympathize with 
you, as your own dear mother? ”’ 

‘* How you run on, mother, all about noth- 
ing! I dine out, and I come back a little 
earlicr than my wont, and immediately you 
find out that some one has outraged or in- 
‘sulted me.” 
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“Oh, no, no, I never dreamed of that, my 
dear boy !’’ said she, coloring deeply. 

‘‘ Well, there’s enough about it,’’ said he, 
pacing the room with hasty strides. ‘‘ What 
is that you were saying the other day about 
a Mr. Elphinstone—that he wasan old friend 
of my father, and that they had chummed 
together long ago?”’ 

‘‘ All these scrawls that you see there,”’ 
said she, pointing to the table, ‘+ have been 
attempts to write to him, Tony. I was try- 
ing to ask him to give you some sort of place 
somewhere.”’ 

‘‘ The very thing I want, mother,’ said 
he, with a half-bitter laugh—‘‘ some sort of 
a place somewhere.” 

‘* And,”’ continued she, ‘‘ I was pondering 
whether it might not be as well to see if. Sir 
Arthur Lyle wouldn’t write to some of his 
friends in power—’”’ 

‘* Why should we ask him? What has 
he to do with it?’’ broke he in, hastily. 
‘* I’m not the son of an old steward or family 
coachman, that I want to go about witha 
black poeket-book stuffed with recommen- 
datory letters. Write simply and fearlessly 
to this great man,—I don’t know his rank, 
—and say whose son I am. Leave me to 
tell him the rest.”’ 

‘*My dear Tony, you little know how 
such people are overwhelmed with such- 
like applications, and what slight chance 
there is that you will be distinguished from 
the rest.” 

*¢ At all events, I shall not have the hu- 
miliation of a patron. If he will do any- 
thing for me, it will be for the sake of my 
father’s memory, and I need not be ashamed 
of that.” 

‘‘What shall I write, then?’ and she 
took up her pen. 

‘¢ Sir—I suppose he is Sir; or is he My 
Lord?” 

‘*No. His name is Sir Harry Elphin- 
stone.” 


‘‘Sir,—The young man who bears this 
note is the only son of the late Colonel 
Walter Butler, C.B. He has no fortune, 
no profession, no friends, and very little 
abilities. Can you place him in any position 
where he may acquire some of the three first 
and can dispense with the last? Your hum- 
ble servant, Exeanor Burizr.”’ 


\ 
“Q Tony! you don’t think we could 
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send such a letter as this,’ said she with a 
half-sad smile. 

‘¢ T am certain 1 could deliver it, mother,” 
said he, gravely, ‘‘and I’m sure that it 
would answer its purpose just as well as a 
more finished composition.”’ 

‘* Let me at least make a good copy of it,”’ 
said she, as he folded it up and placed it in 
an envelope. 

‘*No, no,”’ said he, ‘ just write his name, 
and all the fine things that he is sure to be, 
before and after it, and, as I said before, 
leave the issue to me.”’ 

** And when would you think of going, 
Tony?”’ 

‘* To-morrow morning, by the steamer 
that will pass this, on the way to Liverpool. 
1 know the captain, and he will give me a 
passage; he’s always teasing me to take a 

trip with him.” 
_ ‘To-morrow! but how could you get 
ready by to-morrow? Ill have to look over 
all your clothes, Tony.” 

‘* My dear little mother,’’ said he, passing 
his arm round her, and kissing her affection- 
ately, ‘* how casy it is to hold a review when 
there’s only a corporal’s guard for inspec- 
tion! All my efficient movables will fit into 
a very small portmanteau, and I’ll pack it in 
less than ten minutes.”’ 

**T see no necessity for all this haste, par- 
ticularly where we have so much to consider 
and talk over. We ought to consult the 
doctor, too; he’s a warm friend, Tony, and 
bears you a sincere affection.’’ 

‘« He’s a good fellow—TI like him anywhere 
but in the pulpit,’’ muttered he below his 
breath, ‘‘and he’d like to write to his 
daughter—she’s a governess in some family 
near Putney, I think. I'll go and see her— 
Dolly and I are old playfellows. [ don’t 
know,” added he, with a laugh, ‘‘ whether 
hockey and football are part of polite fe- 
male education, but if they be, the pupils 
that have got Dolly Stewart for their govern- 
ess are in rare luck.”’ . 

‘* But why must there be all this hurry?’ 

‘* Because it’s a whim of mine, dear Mttle 
mother. Because—but don’t ask me for 
reasons, after having spoiled me for twenty 
years, and given me my own way in every- 
thing. I’ve got it into my wise head—and 
you know what a wise head it is—that I’m 
going to do something very brilliant. You'll 
puzzle me awfully if you ask me where or 
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how—so just be generous, and don’t push me 
to the wall.”’ 

‘* At all events, you will not go without 
seeing the doctor ?”’ 

‘‘ That I will. Ihave some experience of 
him as a‘questioner in the Scripture-school 
of a Saturday, and I°ll not stand a cross-ex- 
amination in profane matters from so skilful 
a hand. ‘Tell him from me that I had one of 
my flighty fits on me, and that I knew I’d 
make such a sorry defence if we were to 
meet, that, in the words of his own song, 
‘T ran awa’ in the morning.’ ”’ 

She shook her head in silence, and seemed 
far from satisfied. 

‘¢ Tell him, however, that I’ll go and see 
Dolly the first day I’m free, and bring him 
back a full account of her—how she looks, 
and what she says of herself.” 

The thought of his return flashed across 
the poor mother’s heart like sunshine over 
a landscape, spreading light and gladness 
everywhere. ‘And when will that be, 
Tony ?”’ cried she, looking up into his eyes. 

‘Let me see. To-morrow will be Wed- 
nesday.’”’ 

‘*No, Tony, Thursday.” 

“To be sure, Thursday—Thursday the 
ninth—Friday, Liverpool ; Saturday, Lon- 
don ; Sunday will do for a visit to Dolly— 
I suppose there will be no impropriety in 
calling on her Sunday ?”’ 

‘The M’Gruders are a Scotch family—I 
don’t know if they'd like it.’’ 

‘* That shall be thought of. Let me see: 
Monday for the great man, Tuesday and 
Wednesday to see a bit of London, and back 
here by the end of the week.” 

‘Oh! if I thought that, Tony—”’ 

** Well, do think it—hbelieve it—rely upon 
it. If you like, I'll give up the Tuesday 
and Wednesday, though I have some very 
gorgeous speculations about Westminster 
Abbey, and the Tower, and the monkeys in 
the Zoological Gardens, with the pantomime 
for a finish in the evening. But you’ve only 
to say the word, and I’Jl start half an’hour 
after I sec the Don in Downing Street.” 

‘* No, of course not, darling. I’m not so 
selfish as that : and if you find that London 
amuses you, and is not too expensive, for 
you know, Tony, what a slender purse we 
have, stay a week—two weeks, Tony, if you 
like it.” 

** What a good little woman it is,” said 
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he, pressing her towards him, and the big 
tears trembled in his eyes and rolled heavily 
along his cheeks. ‘* Now for the ugly part 
—the money, I mean.” 

‘* T have eleven pounds in the house, Tony, 
if that will do to take with you.” 

‘*Do, mother? of course it will. I don’t 
mean to spend near so much; but how can 
you spare such a sum! that’s the question.” 

‘+ | just had it by, Tony, for a rainy day, 
as they call it, or I meant to have made you 
asmart present on the fourth of next month 
for your birthday—I forgot, indeed, what I 
intended it for,” said she, wiping her eyes, 
‘¢ for this sudden notion of youts has driven 
everything clean out of my head, and all I 
ean think of is if there be buttons on your 
shirts, and how many pairs of socks you 
have.” 

‘* 1’m sure everything is right ; it always 


is. And now go to bed, like a dear little 


woman, and I’ll come in and say good-by 
before I start in the morning.” 

*‘ No, no, Tony, I’ll be up and make you 
a cup of tea.”’ 

**That you shall not. What a fuss to 
make of a trip to London, as if I was going 


to Auckland or the Fijee Islands! By the 
way, mother, wouldn’t you come out to me if 
the great man gave me something very fine 
and lucrative ?—for I can’t persuade myself 
that he wont make me a governor some- 
where.” 

She could not trust herself to speak, and 
merely clutched his hand in both her own, 
and held it fast. 

‘¢ There’s another thing,’’ said he, after a 
short struggle with himself ; ‘* there may pos- 
sibly be notes or messages of one sort or 
another from Lyle Abbey, and just hint that 
I’ve been obliged to leave home for a day or 
two. You needn’t say for where, nor how 
long ; but that I was called away suddenly— 
too hurriedly to go up and pay my respects, 
and the rest of it. I’m not quite sure you’ll 
be troubled in this way; but if you should, 
say what I have told you.” 

‘‘ The doctor will be sorry not to have said 
good-by, Tony.” 

‘* I may be back again before he need hear 
of my having gone. And now good-night, 
dear mother ; I’ll see you before I start.”’ 

When Tony Butler found himself alone in 
his room, he opened his writing-desk and pre- 
pared to write—a task for him, of no common 
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magnitude, and of the very rarest occurrence. 
What it exacted in the way of strain and 
effort may be imagined from the swelling of 
the veins in his forehead, and the crimson 
patches that formed on his cheeks. ‘* What 
would I give, now,’’ muttered he, ‘‘ for just 
ten minutes of ready tact, to express myself 
suitably—to keep down my own temper, and 
at the same time make his boil over! IfI 
have ten years of life before me, I’d give five 
of them to be able to do this; but I cannot 
—I cannot! To say all that I want, and not 
be a braggart or something worse, requires 
mind and judgment and tact, and twenty 
other gifts that I have not got; and I have 
only to picture him going about with my let- 
ter in his hand, showing it to every one, with 
a sneer at my mode of expression—possibly of 
my spelling? Here goes; my very writing 
shames me.”’ 

‘* Sir,—The manner I left your father’s 
house last night would require an apology [I 
wonder if there are two p’s in apology] from 
me, if I had not a graver one to ask from you. 
[He read this over fully a dozen times, vary- 
ing the emphasis, and trying if the meaning 
it bore, or that he meant it to bear, could be 
changed by thereading. ‘ Allright,’ said he, 
‘no mistake there.’] There is, however, so 
much of excuse for your conduct, that you did 
not know how I was treated by your family 
—regarded as a friend, and not the Cad you 
wanted to make me! [Cad reads wrong— 
vulgar ; I suppose it is vulgar, but it means 
what I intend, and so let it go.] I cannot 


| make a quarrel with your father’s son. [I'll 


dash make, to show that I could accept one 
of another’s making.] But toavoid the risk, 
I must avoid the society where I shall meet 
you. [No; that’s not right. Father’s son 
ought to have him after it.] Avoid the soci- . 
ety where I shall meet him. From this day, 
therefore, I will not return to the Abbey with- 
out I receive that reparation from you which 
is the right of your faithful servant, T. Bur- 
ter.”’ [I could not write myself Anthony if 
I got five pounds for it.] 

‘Ten miles across a stiff country, straight as 
the crow flies, would not have ** taken as much 
out”’ of poor Tony as the composition of this 
elegant epistle ; and though he felt a sincere 
satisfaction at its completion, he was not by 
any means satisfied that he had achieved a 
** success.”” “ No,’ muttered he, as he sealed 
it, ‘‘ my pen will not be my livelihood, that’s 
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certain. If it wasn’t for the dear mother’s 
sake, I would see what a musket could do; 
I’d enlist, to acertainty. It is the best thing 
for fellows like me.’”? Thus musing and 
‘* mooning,”’ he lay down, dressed as he was, 
and fell asleep. And as he lay, there came a 
noiseless step to his door, and the handle 
turned, and his mother drew nigh his bed, 
and bent over him. ‘ Poor Tony! ”’ mut- 
tered she, as her tears gushed out. Poor 
Tony ! what a story in two words was there ! 
—what tender love! —what compassionate 
sorrow! It was the outburst of a mother’s 
grief for one who was sure to get the worst at 
the hands of the world !—a cry of anguish for 
all the sorrows his own warm heart and guile- 
less nature would expose him to—the decep- 
tions, the wrongs, the treacheries that were 
before him ; and yet, in all the selfishness of 
her love she would not have had him other 
than he was! She never wished him to be 
crafty or worldly-wise. Ten thousand times 
was he dearer, in all his weakness, than if he 
had the cunning of the craftiest that ever out- 
schemed tleir neighbors. ‘* My poor boy,”’ 
said she, ‘¢ what hard lessons there are before 
you! It is well that you have a brave, big 
heart, as well as a tender one.”’ 

He was 60 like his father, too, as he lay 
there—no great guarantee for success in life 
was that! and her tears fell faster as she 
looked at him; and fearing that her sobs 
might awake him, she stole silently away, and 
left the room. 

‘¢ There’s the steam-whistle, mother ; I can 
just see the smoke over the cliff. I’m off,’’ 
said he, as she had dropped off asleep. 

‘* But your breakfast, Tony ; I’ll make you 
a cup of tea.”’ 

‘¢ Not for the world ; I’m late enough as it 
is. God bless you, little woman! I'll be 
back before you know that Iam gone. Good- 
by.” 

"She could hardly trace the black speck as 
the boat shot out in the deep gloom of day- 
break, and watched it till it rounded the little 
promontory, when she lost it; and then her 
sorrow—sorrow that recalled her great deso- 
lation—burst forth, and she cried as they only 
cry who are forsaken. But this was not for 
long. It was the passion of grief, and her 
reason soon vanquished it; and as she dried 
her tears, she said, ‘* Have I not much to be 
grateful for? Whata noble boy he is, and 
what a brave, good man he may be !’’ 
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CHAPTER Il. 
A COUNTRY HOUSE IN IRELAND. 

Tue country-house life of Ireland had—and 
I would say has, if I were not unhappily 
drawing on my memory—this advantage over 
that of England, that it was passed in that 
season when the country offered all that it 
had of beauty and attraction—when the grove 
was leafy, and the blossomy fruit-trees vied 
in gorgeous color with the flowery beds be- 
neath them—when the blackbird’s mellow 
song rang through the thicket, and the heavy 
plash of the trout rose above the ripple of the 
river—when the deep grass waved like a 
sea under a summer wind, and the cattle, 
grouped picturesquely, tempered the noonday 
heat beneath the spreading elms, or stood con- 
templatively in the stream, happy in their 
luxurious indolence. 

Whata wealth of enjoyment does such a sea- 
son offer. How imperceptibly does the lovely 
aspect of nature blend itself day by day with 
every incident of our lives, stealing its peace- 
ful influence over our troubled hearts, blunt- 
ing the pangs of our disappointments, calming 
down the anxieties of our ambitions! How 
pleasant is the companionship of our book, 
and doubly, trebly delightful the converse of 
our friend! How gratefully, too, do we im- 
bibe the health that comes with every charm 
of color and sound and form and odor, repeat- 
ing at every step, ‘* How beautiful the world 
is, and how enjoyable !”” 

T am not going to disparage—far be it from 
me—the fox-cover or the grouse-mountain ; 
but, after all, these are the accidents, not the 
elements of country life, which certainly ought 
to be passed when the woods are choral with 
the thrush, and the air scented with the ap- 
ple-blossom—when it is sweet to lie under the 
weeping-willow beside the stream, or stroll at 
sunset through the grove, to gain that crested 
ridge where the red horizon can be seen, and 
watch the great sun as it sinks in splendor. 

Lyle Abbey had not many pretensions to 
beauty of architecture in itself, or to scenery 
in its neighborhood. Nor was it easy to see 
why a great, bulky, incongruous building, 
disfigured by painted windows to make it 
Gothic, should have ever been called an abbey. 
It was, however, both roomy and convenient 
within. There were fine, lofty, spacious re- 
ception-rooms, well lighted and ventilated. 
Wide corridors led to rows of comfortable 
chambers, where numbers of guests could be 
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accommodated, and in every detail of fitting 
and furniture, ease and comfort had been 
studied with a success that attained perfec- 
tion. 

The grounds—a space of several hundred 
acres—enclosed within a massive wall, had 
not more pretensions to beauty than the man- 
sion. There were, it is true, grand points of 
view—noble stretches of shore and seacoast 
to be had from certain eminences, and abun- 
dant undulations—some of these wild and 
picturesque enough; but the great clement 
of all was wanting—there was no fuliage or 
next to none. 

Trees will not grow in this inhospitable 
climate, or only grow in the clefts and val- 
leys ; and even there their stunted growth 
and scathed branches show that the north- 
west wind has found them out, twisting their 
boughs uncouthly towards the eastward, and 
giving them a semblance to some scared and 
hooded traveller scudding away before a 
storm. 

Vegetation thrives no better. The grass, 
of sickly yellow, is only fit for sheep, and 
there are no traces of those vast tracts of 
verdure which represent culture in the south 
of Ireland. Wealth had fought out the bat- 
tle bravely, however, and artificial soils and 
trees and ornamental shrubs, replaced and 
replaced by others as they died off, combated 
the ungrateful influences, and won at last a 
sort of victory. That is to say, the stranger 
felt, as he passed the gate, that he was enter- 
ing what seemed an ‘ oasis,’’ so wild and 
dreary and desolate was the region which 
stretched away for miles on every side. 

Some drives and walks had been designed 
—what will not landscape-gardening do ?— 
with occasional shelter and cover. The ma- 
jority, however, led over wild, bleak crests— 
breezy and bracing on fine days, but storm- 
lashed whenever the wind came, as it will for 
ten months out of twelve, over the great 
rolling waters of the Atlantic. 

The most striking and picturesque of these 
walks led along the cliffs over the sea, and 
indeed, so close as to be fenced off by a para- 
pet from the edge of the precipice. 1t was a 
costly labor, and never fully carried out—the 
two miles which had been accomplished figur- 
ing fora sum that Sir Arthur declared would 
have bought the fee-simple of a small estate. 
It was along this pathway that Captain Lyle 
sauntered with his two sisters on the morning 
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after his arrival. It was the show spot of the 
whole demense; and certainly, as regards 
grand effects of sea-view and coast-line not to 
be surpassed in the kingdom. They had 
plotted together in the morning how they 
would lead Mark in this direction, and, sud- 
denly placing him in one of the most striking 
spots, enjoy all his wonderment and admira- 
tion ; for Mark Lyle had seldom been at home 
since his ‘* [arrow ’’ days, and the Abbey and 
its grounds were almost strange to him. 

‘* What are the rocks yonder, Bella?’ 
said he, listlessly, as he puffed his cigar, and 
pointed seaward. 

‘* The Skerries. Mark, see how the waves 
beat over that crag. They tried to build a 
lighthouse here, but the foundations were 
soon swept away.” 

** And what is that! 
mantled house.”’ 

‘¢ That is the ruined castle of Dunluce. It 
belonged to the Antrim family.’ 

‘Good heavens ! what a dreary region it 
all is! ” cried he, interrupting. ‘‘ I declare 
to you, South Africa is a garden compared to 
this.”’ 

‘¢O Mark, for shame! ”’ said his elder sis- 
ter. ‘*The kingdom has nothing grander 
than this coast-line from Portrush to Fair- 
head.” 

‘I’m no judge of its grandeur, but 1 tell 
you one thing—I’d not live here—no, nor 
would I contract to live six months in a year 
here—to have the whole estate. This isa fine 
day, I take it.”’ 

** It is a glorious day,”’ said Bella. 

‘¢ Well, it’s just as much as we can do to 
keep our legs here; and certainly your flat- 
tened bonnets and dishevelled hair are noallies 
to your good looks.’’ 

‘* Our looks are not in question,’’ said the 
elder, tartly. ‘‘ We were talking of the 
scenery ; and I defy you to tell me where, in 
all your travels, you have seen its equal.’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you one thing, Alice, it’s deuced 
dear at the price we are lookiug at it ; I mean, 
at the cost of this precious bit of road we 
stand on. Where did the governor get his 
engineer? ”” 

‘* Tt was Tony planned this—every yard of 
it,’’ said Bella, proudly. 

** And who is Tony, pray ?”’ said he, super- 
ciliously. 

«You met him last night—young Butler. 
He dined here, and sat next Alice.” 


It looks like a dis- 
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‘* You mean that great hulking fellow, 
with the attempt at a straw-colored mous- 
tache, who directed the fireworks? ”’ 

‘*T mean that very good-looking young 
man who coolly removed the powder-flask 
that you had incautiously forgotten next the 
rocket-train,’’ said Mrs. Trafford. 

*¢ And that was Tony! ’’ said he, with a 
faint sneer. 

‘* Yes, Mark, that was Tony; and #f you 
want to disparage him, let i be to some 
other than Bella and myself; for he is an old 
playmate that we both esteem highly, and 
wish well to.’’ 

‘*T am not surprised at it,’ said he, lan- 
guidly. ‘I never saw a snob yet that he 
couldn’t find a woman to defend him; and 
this fellow, it would seem, has got two.” 

‘¢ Tony a snob!” 

** Tony Butlerasnob! Just the very thing 
he is not. Poor boy, there never was one to 


whom the charge was less applicable.” 

‘* Don’t be angry, Alice, because I don’t 
admire your rustic friend. In my ignorance, 
I fancied he was a pretentious sort of bump- 
kin, who talked of things a little out of his 
reach—euch as yachting, steeple-chasing, and 


the like. Isn’t he the son of some poor de- 
pendant of the governor? ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind; his mother is a 
widow, with very narrow means, I believe ; 
but his father was a colonel, and a distin- 
guished one. As to dependence, there is no 
such relation between us.”’ 

“‘T am glad of that, for I rather set him 
down last night.’ 

‘*¢ Set him down! What do you mean?” 

‘* He was talking somewhat big of ’cross- 
country riding, and I asked him about his 
stable, and if his cattle ran more on bone 
than blood?”’ 

**Q Mark, you did not do that?” cried 
Bella, anxiously. 

‘¢ Yes; and when I saw his confusion, I 
said, ‘ You must let me walk over some morn- 
ing and havea look at your nags ; for I know 
from the way you speak of horseflesh I shall 
see something spicy.’ ”’ 

‘** And what answer did he make?” asked 
Bella, with an eager look. 

‘‘ He got very red, crimson indeed, and 
stammered out, ‘ You may spare yourself the 
walk, sir; for the only quadruped I have is 
a spaniel, and she is blind from age, and 
stupid.’ ”’ 
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‘¢ Who was the snob there, Mark?” said 
Mrs. Trafford, angrily. 

‘* Alice! *? said he, raising his eyebrows, 
and looking at her with a cold astonishment. 

‘*T beg pardon in all humility, Mark,” 
said she, hastily. ‘‘ I am very sorry to have 
offended you; but I forgot myself. I fan- 
cied you had been unjust to one we all value 
highly, and my tongue outran me.” 

‘¢ These sort of fellows,’’ continued he, as 
if unheeding her excuses, ‘‘ only get a footing ~ 
in houses where there are no men, or at least 
none of their own age; and thus they are 
deemed Admirable Crichtons because they can 
row, or swim, or killa salmon. Now, when 
a gentleman does these things, and fifty more 
of the same sort, nobody knows it. You'll 
see in a day or two here a friend of mine, a 
certain Norman Maitland, that will beat your 
young savage at everything—ride, row, walk, 
shoot, or single-stick him for whatever he 
pleases ; and yet I’ll wager you’ll never know 
from Maitland’s manner or conversation that 
he ever took the lock of a canal in a leap, or 
shot a jaguar single-handed.”’ 

‘‘Ts your phoenix really coming here?” 
asked Mrs. Trafford, only too glad to get 
another channel for the conversation. 

‘¢Yes; here is what he writes,’ and he 
took a note from his pocket. ‘TI forget, 
my dear Lyle, whether your chateau be be- 
side the lakes of Killarney, the groves of Blar- 
ney, or what other picturesque celebrity your 
island claims; but I have vowed you a visit 
of two days,—three, if you insist,—but not 
another if you die for it.’ Isn’t he droll?” 

‘‘ He is insufferably impudent! There is 
‘a snob’ if there ever was one,” cried Alice, 
exultingly. 

‘¢ Norman Maitland, Norman Maitland a 
snob! Why, my dear sister, what will you 
say next? Ask the world its opinion of Nor- 
man Maitland, for he is just as well known 
in St. Petersburg as Piccadilly, and the ring 
of his rifle is as familiar on the Himalayas as 
on a Scotch mountain. There is not a gath- 
ering for pleasure, nor a country-house party 
in the kingdom, would not deem themselves. 
thrice fortunate to secure a passing visit from 
him, and he is going to give us three days! ’’ 

‘‘Has he been long in your regiment, 
Mark?” asked Mrs. Trafford. 

‘¢ Maitland has never served with us; he 
joined us in Simla as a member of our mess, 
and we call him ‘ of ours’ because he never 
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would dine with the 9th or the 50th. Mait- 
land wouldn’t take the command of a division 
to have the bore and worry of soldiering— 
and why should he?” 

It was not without astonishment Mark’s 
sisters saw their brother, usually cold and 
apathetic in his tone, so warmly enthusiastic 
about his friend Maitland, of whom he con- 
tinued to talk with rapture, recalling innu- 
merable traits of character and temper, but 
which, unhappily, only testified to the success 
with which he had practised towards the 
world an amount of impertinence and pre- 
sumption that seemed scarcely credible. 

‘“*If he only be like your portrait, I call 
him downright detestable,” said Mrs. 'Traf- 
ford. 

‘* Yes, but you are dying to see him all the 
same, and so is Bella.”’ 

‘‘ Let me answer for myself, Mark,” said 
Isabella, ‘‘ and assure you that, so far from 
curiosity, I feel an actual repugnance to the 
thought of meeting him. I don’t really know 
whether the condescending politeness of such 
aman, or his cool impertinence, is the greater 
insult.”* 

‘Poor Maitland, how will you encounter 
what is prepared for you!” said he, mock- 
ingly. ‘* But courage girls, I think he’ll sur- 
vive it—only [ beg no unnecessary cruelty— 
no harshness beyond what his own transgres- 
sions may call down upon him; and don’t 
condemn him merely, and for no other reason, 
than because he is the friend of your brother.”’ 
And with this speech he turned short round 
and ascended a steep path at his side, and was 
lost to their view in a minute. 

‘«Isn’t he changed, Alice? Did you ever 
see any one 80 altered?” 

‘Not a bit changed, Bella ; he is exactly 
what he was at the grammar-school, at Har- 
row, and at Sandhurst—very intolerant to 
the whole world, as a compensation for the 
tyranny some one, boy or man as it may be, 
exercises over him. All his good qualities 
lie under this veil, and so it was ever with 
him.” 

‘‘T wish his friend was not coming.” 

«And I wish that he had not sent away 
ours; for I’m sure Tony would have been up 
here before this if something unusual had not 
occurred.” 

‘« Here’s a strange piece of news for you, 
girls,’’ said Sir Arthur, coming towards them. 


** Tony Butler left for Liverpool in the packet 
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this morning. Barnes, who was seeing his 
brother off, saw him mount the side of the 
steamer with his portmanteau in his hand. 
Is it not singular he should have said nothing 
about this last night? *’ 

The sisters looked with a certain secret in- 
telligence at each other, but did not speak. 
‘‘ Except, perhaps, he may have told you 
girls,” added he, quickly, catching the glance 
that passed between them. 

‘‘ No, papa,’’ said Alice, “* he said nothing 
of his intention to us; indeed, he was to have 
ridden over with me this morning to Mount- 
Leslie, and ask about those private theatri- 
cals that have been concerted there for the 
last two years, but of which all the perform- 
ers either marry or die off during the re- 
hearsals.”’ 

‘* Perhaps this all-accomplished friend of 
Mark’s, who comes here by the end of the 
week, will give the project his assistance. If 
the half of what Mark says of him be true, 
we shall have for our guest one of the won- 
ders of Europe.” 

‘‘T wish the Leslies would take me on a 
visit till he goes,’’ said Alice. 

‘¢And I,’’ said Bella, ‘‘ have serious 
thoughts of a sore throat that will confine me 
tomy room. Brummelism—and I hate it— 
it is just Brummelism—is somewhat out of 
vogue at this time of day. It wants the pres- 
tige of originality, and it wants the high pat- 
ronage that once covered it; but there is no 
sacrifice of self-respect in being amused by it, 
so let us at least enjoy a hearty laugh, which 
is more than the adorers of the great Beau 
himself ever acquired at his expense.” 

‘* At all events, girls, don’t desert the field 
and leave me alone with the enemy ; for this 
man is just coming when we shall have no 
one here, as ill-luck would have it.’’ 

‘‘ Don’t say ill-luck, papa,’’ interposed 
Bella ; ‘‘ for if he be like what we suspect, he 
would outrage and affront every one of our 
acquaintance.” 

‘* Three days are not an eternity,”’ said he, 
half gayly, ‘‘ and we must make the best of 
it.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A VERY “FINE GENTLEMAN.” 

One word about Mr. Norman Maiiland, of 
whom this history will have something more 
to say hereafter. He was one of those men, 
too few in number to form a class, but of 
which nearly every nation in the Continent 
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has some examples—men with good manners 
and good means, met with always in the 
great world—at home in the most exclusive 
circles, much thought of, much caressed ; but 
of whom, as to family, friends, or belongings, 
no one can tell anything. They who can re- 
call the society of Paris some forty years back, 
will remember such a man in Montrond. 
Rich, accomplished, handsome, and with the 
most fascinating address, Montrond won his 
way into circles the barriers to which extended 
even to royalty; and yet all the world were 
asking, Whoishe? Whoknowshim? Mait- 
land was another of these. Men constantly 
canvassed him, agreed that he was not of 
these ‘ Maitlands ”’ or of those-—that nobody 
was at school with him—none remembered 
him at Eton or at Rugby. He first burst 
upon life at Cambridge, where he rode boldly, 
was a firstrate cricketer, gave splendid wine- 
parties, wrote a prize poem, and disappeared 
none ever knew whence or wherefore. He 
was elected for a borough, but only was seen 
twice or thrice in the House. He entered 
the army, but left without joining his regi- 
ment. He was to be heard of in every city of 
Europe, living sumptuously, playing high— 
more often a loser than.a winner. His horses, 
his carriages, his liveries were models; and 
wherever he went his track could be marked 
in the host of imitators he left behind him. 
For some four or five years back all that was 
known of him was in some vague paragraph 
appearing from time to time that some tour- 
ist had met him in the Rocky Mountains, or 
that he had been seen in Circassia! An arch- 
duke on his travels had partaken of his hos- 
pitality in the extreme north of India; and 
one of our naval commanders spoke of dining 
on board his yacht in the Southern Pacific. 
Those who were curious about him learned 
that he was beginning to show some slight 
touches of years—how he had grown fatter, 
some said more serious and grave—and a few 
censoriously hinted that his beard and mous- 
taches were a shade darker than they used to 
be. Maitland, in short, was just heginning 
to drop out of people’s minds, when he re-ap- 
red once more in England, looking in real- 
ity very little altered, save that his dark com- 
plexion seemed a little darker from travel, 
and he was slightly, very slightly, bald on 
the top of his head. 
It was remarked, however, that his old pur- 





suits, which were purely those of pleasure or 





dissipation, had not, to all appearance, the 
same hold on himas before. ‘‘ He never goes 
down to Tattersall’s.’’ ‘‘ I don’t think I have 
seen him once at the opera,’’ ‘‘ He has given 
up play altogether,’’ were the rumors one 
heard on all sides ; and so it was that the 
young generation, who had only heard of but 
never seen him, were sorely disappointed in 
meeting the somewhat quiet, reserved-look- 
ing, haughty man, whose wild feats and ex- 
centricities had so often amused them, but 
who now gave no evidence of being other than 
a cold, well-bred gentleman. ° 

It was when hastily passing through Lon- 
don, on his return from India, that Mark Lyle 
had met him, and Maitland had given him a 
half-careless promise to come and sce him. 
‘*T want to go across to Ireland,” said he, 
‘‘ and whenever town gets hot, I’ll run over.”” 
Mark would have hcard the same words from 
a royal duke with less pride, for he had been 
brought up in his Sandhurst days with great 
traditions of Maitland ; and the favor the great 
man had extended to him in India, riding his 
horses, and once sharing his bungalow, had so 
redounded to his credit in the regiment, that 
even a tyrannical major had grown bland and 
gentle to him. 

Mark was, however, far from confident that 
he could rely on his promise. It seemed too 
bright. prospect to be possible. Maitland, 
who had never been in Ireland—whom one 
could, as Mark thought, no more fancy in Ire- 
land than he could imagine a London fine lady 
passing her mornings in a poorhouse, or in- 
specting the coarse labors of a sewing-school, 
—he coming over to see him! What a tri- 
umph, were it only to be true! and now the 
post told him it was true, and that Maitland 
would arrive at the Abbey on Saturday. 
Now, when Mark had turned away so hastily 
and left his sisters, he began to regret that he 
had announced the approaching arrival of his 
friend with such a flourish of trumpets. ‘I 
ought to have said nothing whatever about 
him. I ought simply to have announced him 
as a man very well off, and much asked out, 
and have left the rest to fortune. All I have 
done by my ill-judged praise has been to 
awaken prejudiceagainst him, and make them 
eager to detect flaws, if they can, in his man- 
ner—at all events, in his temper.’’ The longer 
he thought over these things the more they 
distressed him ; and at last, so far from being 
overjoyed, as he expected, at the visit of his 
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distinguished friend, he saw the day of his 
coming dawn with dismay and misgiving. 
Indeed, had such a thing as putting him off 
been possible, it is likely he would have done 
it. 

The long-looked-for and somewhat feared 
Saturday came at last, and with it camea note 
of a few lines from Maitland. They weredated 
from a little village in Wicklow, and ran 
thus :— 


‘¢ Dear L.,—I have come down here with 
a Yankee, whom I chanced upon as a travel- 
ling companion, to look at the mines—gold, 
they call them ; and if I am not seduced into 
a search after nuggets, I shall be with you 
some time—I cannot define the day—next 
week. ‘The country is prettier and the peo- 


ple less barbarous than I expected ; but I hear 
our neighborhood will compensate me for 
Poth disappointments.—Yours, N. M.”’ 


‘¢ Well! are we to send the carriage in to 
Coleraine for him, Mark ?’’ asked Sir Arthur, 
as his son continued to read the letter, with- 
out lifting his eyes. 

‘* No,”’ said Mark, in some confusion. 
‘¢ This is a sort of put-off. He cannot be here 
for several days. Some friend or acquaint- 
ance has dragged him off in another direc- 
tion ;’’ and he crushed the note in his hand, 
afraid of being asked to read or to show it. 

‘** The house will be full after Tuesday, 
Mark,’’ said Lady Lyle. ‘‘'The Gores and 
the Masseys and the M’Clintocks will all be 
here, and Gambier Graham threatens us with 
himself and his two daughters.”’ 

‘“‘If they come,” broke in Mark, * you'll 
have my rooms at your disposal.’’ 

‘¢T delight in them,’’ said Mrs. Trafford ; 
‘“‘and if your elegantly fastidious friend 
should really come, I count upon them to 
be perfect antidotes to all his impertinence. 
Sally Graham, and the younger one, whom 
her father calls ‘ Dick,’ are downright treas- 
ures when one is in want of a forlorn hope to 
storm town-bred pretension.” 

‘If Maitland is to be baited, Alice, I’d 
rather the bull-ring was somewhere else,’’ 
said her brother, angrily. 

‘¢ The real question is, shall we have room 
for all these people ard their followers ?”’ 
said Lady Lyle. 

‘*T repeat,’’ said Mark, “ that if the Gra- 
ham girls are to be here, I’m off. They are 
the most insuflerahly ovtrusive and aggressive 
women I have ever met ; and I’d rather take 
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boat and pass a month at the Hebrides than 
stop a week in the house with them.”’ 

‘*T think Sally thrashed you when you 
came home once for the holidays,”’ said Mrs, 
Trafford, laughing. 

‘* No, Alice, it was Beck,’’ broke in her 
sister. ‘* She has a wonderful story of what 
she callsa left-hander, that she planted under 
his eye. She tells it still with great gusto, 
but owns that Mark fought on very bravely 
for two rounds after.”’ 

‘* And are these the people you expect me 
to show to Maitland?’’ said Mark, rising 
from the table; “I'd rather, fifty times 
rather, write and say,‘ We cannot receive 
you ; our house is full, and will be for a month 
to come.”’’ 

‘* Yes, dear Mark, that is the really sensi- 
ble way tolookatit. Nobody now-a-days has 
any scruple in such matters. One is invited 
from Monday io Thursday, but on no possible 
pretext can he stay to Friday.’’? Andso Mrs. 
Trafford ran away, heaping, by apparent con- 
solations, coals of fire on his angry head. 

** T think you had better get Alice to write 
the letter herself,’’ said Bella ; ‘‘ I’m sure she 
will do it with great tact and discretion.” 

‘** Pray do,” added she. ‘‘ Intrust me with 
the despatch, andI promise you the negotia- 
tion will be completed then and there.’’ 

‘¢ Tt is quite bad enough to shut the door in 
a man’s face, without jeering at him out of 
the window,’’ said Mark, and he dashed out of 
the room in a rage. 

‘¢ T wish he had shown us his friend’s note,”’ 
said Alice. ‘*I’m quite certain that his 
anger has far more to do with that epistle than 
with any of our comments upon it.”’ 

‘* I’m very sorry Mark should be annoyed.” 
said Bella; ‘* but I’m selfish enough to own 
that, if we escape Mr. Maitland’s visit, I shall 
deem the bargain a good one.”’ 

‘‘T suspect Mr. Maitland does not intend 
to honor us by his company, and that we 
may spare ourselves all the embarrassment 
of preparing for it,’’ said Lady Lyle. And 
now the three ladies set themselves to con- 
sider in committee that oft-vexed problem of 
how to make a country-house hold more peo- 
ple than it has room for, and how to per- 
suade the less distinguished of the guests that 
they are ‘‘ taking out”? in cordiality all that 
their reception wants in convenience. One 
difficulty presented itself at every step, and 
in a variety of shapes. Never before had the 
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Abbey been full of visitors without Tony 
Butler being there to assist in their amuse- 
ment—Tony equally at home on land and on 
sea—the cavalier of young ladies—the safe 
coachman of mammas—the guide to all that 
was noteworthy—the fisherman—the yachts- 
man whom no weather disconcerted, no mis- 
adventure could provoke—so good-tempered 
and so safe; ay, so safe! for Tony never 
wanted to flirt with the young heiress, nor 
teach her schoolboy brother to smoke a short 
pipe. He had neither the ambition to push 
his fortune unfairly, nor to attach his junior 
to him by unworthy means. And the sisters 
ran over his merits, and grew very enthusi- 
astic about traits in him, which, by inference, 
they implied were not the gifts of others 
nearer home. 

‘‘T wish, papa, you would ride over and 
see Mrs. Butler, and ask when Tony is ex- 
pected back again.’ 

‘¢ Or if,’’ added Mrs. Trafford—* or if we 
could get him back by writing, and saying 
how much we want him.”’ 

‘¢T know I'll never venture on Soliman till 
Tony has had a hand on him.”’ 

** And those chestnuts mamma wants for 
the low phaeton—who is to break them now?” 
cried Bella. 

+‘ T only heard yesterday,’ said Sir Arthur, 
‘¢ that the Mermaid’s sails were all cut up. 
Tony was going to make a schooner of her, it 
seems ; and there she is now, dismantled and 
not one of us able to put her in commission 
again.” 

*¢T declare it sounds absurd,’”’ broke in 
Lady Lyle, ‘‘ but I fancy the garden is begin- 
ning to look neglected already. Certainly I 
never saw Mr. Craft there the whole morn- 
ing ; and he would not have dared to absent 
himself if Tony were here.” 

‘*T’d go over willingly, and see his mother,”’ 
said Sir Arthur; ‘* but as Tony did not con- 
fide to us his intended journey, but set off 
without a word, it would have the appearance 
of a certain prying curiosity on my part were 
Io ask after him, and when he is expected 
home again.”’ 

‘* Not if you were to say frankly that we 
wanted him, and couldn’t get on without 
him, papa,”’ said Alice. ‘* I'd have no shame 
in saying that we are perfectly helpless with- 
out his skill, his courage, his ready wit, and 
his good-nature.”’ 

‘“‘ Why not secure all those perfections be- 
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yond risk, Alice? ’’ said Sir Arthur, laugh- 
ing. 

‘* How so ?—only tell me.’’ 

‘¢ Marry him.” 

*‘ First of all, papa, he might not marry 
me; and, secondly, if he should, it might not 
be the way to insure the perpetuity I covet. 
You know what Swift says of the‘ promising ’ 
Princes and the ‘bad’ Kings the world is 
full of ?” 

**T protest,’’ said Lady Lyle, haughtily, «I 
have a great regard for young Butler ; but it 
has never gone the length of making me desire 
him for a son-in-law.”’ 

‘* Meanwhile, papa,—for we have quite time 
enough to think over the marriage,—pray, let 
me order them to saddle Peter for you, and 
ride over to the Burnside.” 

** Do so, Alice ; I’m quite ready ; but first 
of all, give me my instructions.”’ 

‘¢ We want Tony,’’ broke in Bella. 

‘Yes; and insist on having him. He 
must be here on Monday night or Tuesday 
morning, if it cost an express ‘to go after 
him.” 

‘¢ We ought to bear in mind, girls, that 
Tony has not left home in pursuit of pleasure. 
The poor fellow has had some call of urgency 
or necessity, and our selfishness must not go 
the length of a cruelty.” 

** But with your nice tact, papa, you'll 
find out all that; you’ll learn, in the course 
of conversation, whether anything of impor- 
tance has called him away, or whether it be 
not, as I half suspect, a sort of passing ca- 
price.’’ And she looked significantly at Bella, 
and left her sentence unfinished. 

‘* Do you know of anything that should in- 
duce you to believe this, Alice? ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing more than a chance word that 
dropped from Mark this morning. He took 
it into his head last night that poor Tony 
was presumptuous, and gave himself airs— 
Tony ! of all creatures in the world ;—and so 
the great hussar, in the plenitude of his regi- 
mental experiences, essayed what he called 
‘to put him down!’ Now, the chances are 
that this must have led to something unpleas- 
ant, and it is not in the least unlikely may 
have led to Tony’s departure.”’ 

‘You must be right, Alice; and since we 
have been standing here at the window, I saw 
Mrs. Butler’s herd give Mark a letter, which, 
after reading, he crushed impatiently in his 
hand and thrust into his pocket. This de- 
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cides me at once. I will go down to Mrs. 
Butler’s without delay.” 

‘‘ Please explain that I have not called, 
solely because the carriage-road is so bad. 
The drive down through that forest of fern 
and reeds is like a horrid nightmare on me,”’ 
said Lady Lyle. 

‘“* Well, I think I can apologize for your 
absence without telling her that she lives in 
an unapproachable wilderness,’’ said he, 
laughing ; ‘‘ and as she cares little for visit- 
ing or being visited, the chances are my task 
will be an easy one.”’ 

‘* Would you like me togo with you papa?”’ 
asked Alice. 

‘ Yes, by all means; but stay,” added he 
quickly ; ‘‘ it might possibly be better not to 
come ; if anything unpleasant should have 
occurred between Mark and Tony, she will 
have less reluctance to speak of it when we 
are alone.”’ 

They all agreed that this was well thought 
of, and soon after saw him set out on his 
mission, their best wishes for his success fol- 
lowing him. 

Sir Arthur pondered, as he went, over what 
he should say, and how he would meet the 
remarks he deemed it likely she would make 
to him. Without being in the least what is 
called a person of superior abilities, Mrs. 
Butler was a somewhat hard-headed woman, 
whose north-of-Ireland caution and shrewd- 
ness stood her in stead for higher qualities ; 
and if they would not have guided her in 
great difficulties, she had the good fortune or 
the prudence to escape from such. He knew 
this ; and he knew besides that there pertains 
to a position of ciminished means and station 
a peculiar species of touchy pride, always 
suggesting to its possessor the suspicion that 
this or that liberty would never have been 
taken in happier days, and thus to regard the 
most well-meant counsels and delicately con- 
veyed advice as uncalled-for interference, or 
worse. 

It was after much consideration he saw 
himself at the little wicket of the garden, 
where he dismounted, and, fastening his 
bridle to the gate, knocked at the door. 
Though he could distinctly hear the sound 
of voices within, aud the quick movement of 
feet, his summons was unanswered, and he 
was about to repeat it for the third time 
when the door was opened. 

‘Ts your mistress at home, Jeanie?” said 
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he, recognizing with a smile the girl’s cour- 
tesy to him. 

‘Yes, sir, she’s at home,’’ was the dry 
answer. 

“© Will you just tell her, then, that Sir 
Arthur Lyle would take it as a great favor if 
she’d permit him to speak to her.”’ 

The girl disappeared with the message, but 
did not return again for several minutes ; and 
when she did, she looked slightly agitated. 
‘* My mistress is very sorry, sir, but she canna 
see ye the day ; it’s a sort of a headache she 
has.”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Anthony, is he at home?” asked 
he, curious to remark the effect of his ques- 
tion. 

‘¢ He’s na just at hame the noo,’’ was the 
cautious reply. 

‘*He has not been up at the Abbey to- 
day,’’ said he, carelessly ; ‘‘ but, to be sure, 
I came through the ‘ brocken’ and might 
have missed him.”’ 

A little dry nod of the head, to acknowl- 
edge that this or anything else was possible, 
was all that his speech elicited. 

‘* Say that I was very sorry, Jeanie, that 
Mrs. Butler could not see me, and sorrier for 
the reason; but that I hope to-morrow or 
next day to be more fortunate. Not,’’ added 
he, after a second thought, ‘‘ that what 1 
wanted to speak of is important, except to 
myself ; don’t forget this, Jeanie.” 

‘*T winna forget,” said she, and courtesy- 
ing again, closed the door. Sir Arthur rode 
slowly back to report that his embassy had 
failed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SOME NEW ARRIVALS. 

Day after day went over, and no tidings of 
Maitland. When the post came in of a 
morning, and no letter in his hand appeared, 
Mark’s impatience was too perceptible to 
make any comment for his sisters either safe 
or prudent. Nor was it till nigh a week 
passed over that he himself said, ‘* I wonder 
what has become of Maitland? I hope he’s 
not ill.’’ None followed up the theme, and 
it dropped. The expected guests began to 
drop in soon after, and, except by Mark him- 
self, Mr. Norman Maitland was totally for- 
gotten. The visitors were for the most part 
squires and their wives and families ; solid, 
well-to-do gentlemen, whose chief objects in 
life were grecn crops and the poor-law. 
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Their talk was either of mangold or guano, 
‘¢Swedes ’’ or the Union, just as their sons’ 
conversation ranged over dogs, horses, meets, 
and covers; and the ladies disported in 
“¢ toilette,’’ and such details of the ‘* Castle ’’ 
drawing-rooms as the Dublin papers afforded. 
There were Mr. and Mrs. Warren, with two 
daughters and a son ; and the Hunters, with 
two sons anda daughter. There were Col- 
onel Hoyle and Mrs. Hoyle, from regimental 
head-quarters, Belfast ; and Groves Bulkney, 
the member for the county, who had come 
over, in the fear of an approaching dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, to have a look at his con- 
stituents. He was a Tory, who always voted 
with the Whigs, a sort of politician in great 
favor with the north of Ireland, and usually 
supposed to have much influence with both 
parties. There were Masseys from Tipperary, 
and M’Clintocks from Louth; and lastly, 
herald of their approach, three large, coffin- 
shaped trunks, undeniably of sea origin, with 
the words ‘* Cap. Gambier Graham, R.N.,’’ 
marked on them, which arrived by a carrier, 
with three gun-cases and an immense array 
of fishing-tackle, gaffs, and nets. 

‘So I see those odious Grahams are com- 
ing,’’ said Mark, ill-humoredly, as he met 
his elder sister in the hall. ‘* Ideclare, if it 
were not that Maitland might chance to ar- 
rive in my absence, I’d set off this very morn- 
ing.” 

‘*] assure you, Mark, you are all wrong ; 
the girls are no favorites of mine; but look- 
ing to the staple of our other guests, the 
Grahams are perfect boons from heaven. 
The Warrens, with their infant school; and 
Mrs. Maxwell, with her quarrel with the 
bishop; and the Masseys, with their preten- 
sion about their daughter who married Lord 
Claude Somebody, are so terribly tiresome, 
that I long for the racket and noise of those 
bustling young women, who will at least dis- 
pel our dulness.’’ 

‘* At the cost of our good breeding.” 

** At all events they are jolly and good- 
tempered girls. We have known them 
for—’’ 

«Oh, don’t say how long. The younger 
one is two years older than myself.” 

‘“‘No, Mark; Beck is exactly your own 

ve,’’ 

‘¢ Then I’m determined to call myself five- 
and thirty the first opportunity I have. She 





shall have three years tacked to her for the 
coming into the world along with me.” 

‘¢ Sally is only thirty-four.’’ 

‘Only! the idea of saying only to thirty- 
four.” 

‘They don’t look within eight or nine 
years of it, I declare. I suppose you will 
scarcely detect theslighthst change in them.” 

‘¢ So much the worse. Any change would 
improve them in my eyes.” 

‘And the captain too. He, I believe, is 
now commodore.’’ 

‘<T perceive there is no change in the 
mode of travel,’’ said Mark, pointing to the 
trunks. ‘The heavy luggage used always 
to arrive the day before they drove up in 
their vile Irish jaunting-car. Do they still 
come in that fashion? ”’ 

‘* Yes; and I really believe with the same 
horse they had long, long ago.”’ 

‘¢ A flea-bitten mare, with a twisted tail? ’’ 

‘‘The very same,’’ cried she, laughing. 
‘Tl certainly tell Beck how well you re- 
member their horse. She’ll take it as a flat- 
tery.”’ 

‘¢ Tell her what you like—she’ll soon fifid 
out how much flattery she has to expect from 
me!’? After a short pause, in which he 
made two ineffectual attempts to light a 
cigar, and slightly burned his fingers, he 
said, ‘*I’d not for a hundred pounds that 
Maitland had met them here—with simply 
stupid country gentry, he’d not care to notice 
their ways nor pay attention to their hum- 
drum habits; but these Grahams, with all 
their flagrant vulgarity, will be a temptation 
too irresistible, and he will leave this to as- 
sociate us forever in his mind with the two 
most ill-bred women in creation.”’ 

‘You are quite unfair, Mark; they are 
greatly liked, at least people are glad to have 
them ; and if we only had poor Tony Butler 
here, who used to manage them to perfection 
they’d help us wonderfully with all the dul- 
ness around us.’’ 

‘‘Thank Heaven we have not. I’d cer- 
tainly not face such a constellation as the 
three of them. I tell you frankly, that I’d 
pack my portmanteau and go ever to Scot- 
land if that fellow were to come here again.”’ 

‘* You’re not likely to be driven to such an 
extremity, I suspect ; but here comes papa, 
and I think he has been down at the Burn- 
side ; let us hear what news he has.’’ 
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‘¢ It has no interest for me,’’ said he, walk- 
ing away, while she hastened out to meet Sir 
Arthur. 

‘* No tidings, Alice—at least none that I 
can learn. Mrs. Butler’s headache still pre- 

“vents her seeing me, though 1 could wager I 
saw her at work in the garden when I turned 
off the high-road.”’ 

‘‘How strange! You suspect that she 
avoids you ?”’ 

‘‘T am certain of it; and I went round by 
the minister's, thinking to have a talk with 
Stewart, and hear something that might ex- 
plain this; but he was engaged in preparing 
his sermon, and begged me to excuse him.” 

“‘T wish we could get to the bottom of 
thismystery. Would she receive me, do you 
think, if I were to go over to the cottage? ”’ 

‘* Most likely not. I suspect whatever it 
be that has led to this estrangement will be 
a passing cloud ; let us wait and see. Who 
are those coming up the bend of the road? 
The horse looks fagged enough, certainly.”’ 

‘¢The Grahams, I declare! Oh, I must 


find Mark and let him be caught here when 
they arrive.” 

‘¢ Don’t let the commodore get at me before 
dinner, that’s all I ask,”’ said Sir Arthur, as 


he rode round to the stables. 

When Isabella entered the house, she 
found Mark at the open window watching 
with an opera-glass the progress of the 
jaunting-car as it slowly wound along the 
turns of the approach, lost and seen as the 
woods intervened or opened. 

‘¢T cannot make it out at all, Alice,’’ said 
he; ** there are two men and two women, as 
well as I can see, besides the driver.’’ 

‘‘No, no; they have their maid, whom 
you mistake for a man.” 

‘¢ Then the maid wears a wide-awake and 
a paletot. Look and see for yourself,” and 
he handed the glass. 

* «JT declare you are right—it is a man; 
he is beside Beck. Sally is on the side with 
her father.”’ 

‘«‘ Are they capable of bringing some one 
along with them?” cried he in horror. 
‘Do you think they would dare to take such 
a liberty as that here?” 

‘I’m sure they would not. It must be 
Kenrose, the apothecary, who was coming to 
see one of the maids, or one of our own peo- 
ple or—’’ Her further conjectures were 
cut short by the outburst of so strong an ex- 
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pletive as cannot be repeated; and Mark, 
pale as death, stammered out, ‘ It’s Mait- 
land! Norman Maitland ! ’’ 

‘* But how, Mark, do they know him? ”’ 

**Confound them! who can tell how it 
happened?” said he. ‘I'll not meet hin— 
I’ll leave the house—I’ll not face such an in- 
dignity.” 

*¢ But remember, Mark, none of us know 
your friend; we have not so much as seen 
him ; and as he was to meet these people, it’s 
all the better they came as acquaintances.”’ 

‘‘ That’s all very fine,”’ said he, angrily ; 
‘* you can be beautifully philosophical about 
it, all because you haven’t to go back toa 
mess-table and be badgered by all sorts of 
allusions and references to Maitland’s capital 
story.” 

‘*‘ Here they are, here they are!” cried 
Alice, and the next moment she was warmly 
embracing those dear friends to whose failings 
she was nowise blind, however ardent her 
late defence of them. Mark, meanwhile, 
had advanced towards Maitland, and gave 
him as cordial a welcome as he could com- 
mand. ‘My sister, Mrs. Trafford — Mr. 
Maitland,”’ said he, and Alice gave her hand 
with a graceful cordiality to the new guest. 

‘‘T declare Mark is afraid that I’ll kiss 
him,”’ cried Beck. ‘* Courage, mon ami, [’ll 
not expose you in public.” 

‘* How are you? how are you?’”’ cried the 
commodore ; ‘** brown, brown, very brown; 
Indian sun. Lucky if the mischief is only 
skin-deep.”’ 

‘** Shake hands, Mark,’’ said Sally, in a 
deep, masculine voice ; ‘‘ don’t bear malice, 
though I did pitch you out of the boat that 
day.” 

Mark was, however, happily, too much en- 
gaged with his friend to have heard the speech. 
Ile was eagerly listening to Maitland’s ac- 
count of his first meeting with the Grahams. 

** My lucky star was in the ascendant, for 
there I stood,” said Maitland, ‘in the great 
square of Bally—Bally———”’ 

‘¢ Ballamena,’’ broke in Beck ; ** and there 
isno great square in the place; but you 
stood in a very dirty stable-yard in a much 
greater passion than such a fine gentleman 
should ever give way to.”’ 

** Calling * A horse! a horse! 
dom for a horse!’ ”’ 

** Tt was a chaise and pair J heard, and 
you were well laughed at for your demand. 


My king- 
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The baker offered you a seat, which you re- 
jected in dismay ; and, to tell the truth, it 
was half in the hope of witnessing another 
outburst of your indignation that I went 
across and said, ‘ Would you accept a place 
beside me, sir?’ ”’ 

“¢ And was I not overwhelmed with joy— 
was it not in a transport of gratitude that I 
embraced your offer? ”’ 

‘‘T know you very nearly embraced my 
maid as you lifted her off the car.”’ 

‘“‘ And, by the way, where is Patience? ”’ 
added Mrs. Trafford. 

‘‘ She’s coming on, some fashion, with the 
swell’s luggage,’”’ added she, dropping her 
voice to a whisper—“ eight trunks, eleven 
carpet-bags, and four dressing-boxes, besides 
what I thought was a show-box, but it is 
only a shower-bath.”’ 

‘‘ My people will take every care of her,”’ 
said Maitland. 

‘¢Ts Fenton still with you?’’ asked Mark. 

‘Yes; he had some thoughts of leaving 
me lately ; he said he thought he’d like to 
retire—that he’d take a consulate or a bar- 
rackmastership—but I laughed him out of 
i 

Sir Ari .ur and Lady Lyle had now come 
down to welcome the new arrivals; and 
greetings and welcomes and felicitations re- 
sounded on all sides. 

‘‘Come along with me, Maitland,” said 
Mark, hurrying his friend away. ‘Let me 
show you your quarters ;’’ and as he moved 
off he added, ‘*‘ What a piece of ill-luck it 
was, that you should have chanced upon the 
greatest bores of our acquaintance !—people 
80 detestable to me, that if I hadn’t been ex- 
pecting your visit I’d have left the house this 
morning.”’ 

‘¢T don’t know that,’ said Maitland, half 
languidly ; ‘‘ perhaps I have grown more 
tolerant, or more indifferent—what may be 
another name for the same thing —but I 
rather liked the young women. Have we 
any more stairs to mount?” : 

‘*No; here you are;’’ and Mark red- 
dened a little at the impertinent question. 
‘“‘T have put you here, because this was an 
old gargon apartment I arranged for myself 
before I came back from India ; and you have 
your bath-room yonder, and your servant, 
on the other side of the terrace.’’ 

‘*Tt’s all very nice, and seems very quiet,” 
said Maitland. 





‘* As to that, you’ll not have to complain ; 
except the plash of the sea at the foot of 
those cliffs, you’ll never hear a sound here.”’ 

‘It’s a bold thing of you to make me 
so comfortable, Lyle. When I wrote to 
you tosay I was coming, my head was full 
of what we call country-house life, with all 
its bustle and racket—noisy breakfasts and 


noisier luncheons, with dinners as numerous ~ 


as tables d’héte. I never dreamed of such a 
paradise as this. May I dine here all alone 
when in the humor? ”’ 

‘* You are to be all your own master, and 
do exactly as you please. I need not say, 
though, that I will scarce forgive you if you 
grudge us your company.” 

‘* T’m not always up to society. I’m grow- 
ing a little footsore with the world, Lyle, 
and like to lie down in the shade.”’ 

‘« Lewis told me you were writing a book 
—a novel, [ think he said,”’ said Mark. 

‘<I write a book! I never thought of such 
a thing. Why, my dear Lyle, the fellows 
who—like myself—know the whole thing, 
never write! Haven’t you often remarked 


that a man who has passed years of life in a. 


foreign city loses all power of depicting its 
traits of peculiarity, just because, from habit, 
they have ceased to strike him as strange? 
So it is. Your thorough man of the world 
knows life too well to describe it. No, no; 
it is the creature that stands furtively in the 
flats that can depict what goes on in the 
comedy. Who are your guests?” 

Mark ran over the names carelessly. 

*¢ All new to me, and I to them. Don’t 
introduce me, Mark; leave me to shake 
down in any bivouac that may offer. I'll 
not be a bear if people don’t bait me. You 
understand ? ’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps I do.” 

‘There are no forcigners? That’s a loss. 
They season society though they never make 
it, and there’s an evasive softness in French 
that contributes much to the courtesies of 
life. So it is—the habits of the Continent 
to the wearied man of the world are just like 
loose slippers to a gouty man. People learn 
to be intimate there without being familiar— 
a great point, Mark.” 

‘* By the way—talking of that same famil- 
iarity—there was a young fellow who got the 
habit of coming here, before I returned from 
India, on such easy terms, that I found him 
installed like one of ourselves. He had his 
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room, his saddle-horse, a servant that waited 
on him, and who did his orders, as if he were 
a son of the family. I cut the thing very 
short when I came home, by giving him a 
message to do some trifling service, just as I 
would have told my valet. He resented, left 
the house, and sent me this letter next morn- 
ing.” 

' Not much given to letter-writing, I see,”’ 
muttered Maitland, as he read over Tony’s 
epistle ; ‘* but still the thing is reasonably 
well put, and means to say, give me a chance, 
and I’m ready for you. What’s the name? 
Buller?” 

‘*No; Butler—Tony Butler they call him 
here.”’ 

** What Butlers does he belong to ?”’ asked 
Maitland, with more interest in his manner. 

‘* No Butlers at all—at least none of any 
standing. My sisters, who swear by this fel- 
low, will tell you that his father was a colo- 
nel and C.B., and I don’t know what else; 
and that his uncle was, and I believe is, a 
certain Sir Omerod Butler, minister or ex-min- 
ister somewhere ; but I have my doubts of ali 
the fine parentage, seeing that this youth lives 
with his mother in a cottage here that stands 
in the rent-roll at £18 per annum.” 

‘¢ There is a Sir Omerod Butler,’’ said Mait- 
land, with a slow, thoughtful enunciation. 

‘* But if he be this youth’s uncle, he never 
knows nor recognizes him. My sister, Mrs. 
Trafford, has the whole story of these people, 
and will be charmed to tell it to you.” 

‘* T have no curiosity in the matter,”’ said 
Maitland, languidly. ‘* The world is really 
60 very small, that by the time aman reaches 
my age, he knows every one that is to be 
known in it. .And so,’’ said he, as he looked 
again at the letter, ‘* he went off, after send- 
ing you the letter? ”’ 


BUTLER 


‘« Yes, he left this the same day.” 

‘* And where for? ”’ 

‘* Tneverasked. The girls, Isuppose, know 
all about his movements. I overhear mutter- 
ings about poor Tony at every turn. Tell me, 
Maitland,’”’ added he, with more earnestness, 
‘« is this letter athingI can notice? Is it not 
a regular provocation ? ”’ 

‘¢ Tt is, and it is not,’’ said Maitland, as he 
lighted a cigar, puffing the smoke leisurely 
between his words. ‘ If he were a man that 
you would chance upon at every moment, 
meet at your club, or sit opposite at dinner, 
the thing would fester into a sore in its own 
time ; but here is a fellow, it may be, that 
you’ll never see again, or if so, but on distant 
terms : 1’d say, put the document with your 
tailor’s bills, and think no more of it.’’ 

Lyle nodded an assent and was silent. 

‘* T say, Lyle,”’ added Maitland, after a mo- 
ment, ‘*1’d advise you never to speak of the 
fellow—never discuss him. If your sisters 
bring up his name, let it drop unnoticed ; it 
is the only way to put the tombstone on such 
memories. W hat is your dinner-hour here?” 

** Late enough, even for you—e* ,"* ” 

‘‘That is civilized. I'll come? tcwn—at 
least to-day,’’ said he, after a bri 4 pause ; 
‘*and now leave me.”’ 

When Lyle withdrew, Maitland leaned on 
the window-sill, and ranged his eyes over the 
bold coast-line beneath him. It was not, 
however, to admire the bold promontory of 
Fairhead, or the sweeping shore that shelved 
at its base; nor was it to gaze on the rugged 
outline of those perilous rocks which stretched 
from the Causeway far into the open sea ;— 
his mind was far, far away from the spot, 
deep in cares and wiles and schemes, for his 
was an intriguing head, and had its own 
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A puBLICATION which may have a considerable 
class-interest is one of which the first number 
ha: just been issued by Mr. Day of Carey Street, 
Liuveln’s Inn, under the title of ** Justice’s WVo- 
tanda: Including Cases relating to Local Man- 
agement Boards, Boards of Health, Burial 
Boards, Highway Boards, Vestry Boards, Bor- 
ough Boards, Parish Officers, Friendly Socie- 
ties, eic., etc.”? By Tenison Edwards, Esq., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The pub- 


lication consists of some pages of notes of recent 
and current law decisions, on thin paper, and so 
arranged that they may be clipped out and pasted 
in the standard legal works of reference under 
their respective heads, so as to bring the law on 
any matter in these books down to the latest 
point. The editor believes that much trouble 
would thus be saved, especially to non-professional 
persons who require to know current law. 
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